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MY R. BRIGHT on Wednesday addressed his townsmen at Roch- 
1 dale upon Reform. His speech, upon which we have com- 
mented elsewhere, was long, and delivered throughout in the tone of 
one who felt himself amicus curix of the present Government. He 
discussed not so much what ought to be done as what a Cabinet 
would be able to do, and admitted that representation should in- 
clude not every man, but every class. Towards the close of his 
speech he recovered something of his old energy, spoke out 
frankly on the murder of Gordon at Morant Bay, accused Mr. 
Cardwell of weakness in waiting so long before he thought of 
inquiry into the massacres, and severely blamed Lord Russell for 
trying to tempt Lord Stanley to his side. Lord Stanley was no 
doubt ‘liberal and just on all matters which do not menace his 
order,” but Mr. Bright took the invitation to him as an acknow- 
ledgment that the ‘‘old Whigs were nearly worn out,” and sug- 
gested that even if “all the Whigs were comfortably deposited in 
Westminster Abbey” a Cabinet would still be possible. West- 
minster Abbey? Why Westminster Abbey? In this country we 
bury old Whigs in the House of Peers. 


The cattle plague returns show another terrible increase, the 
seizures amounting to 7,700 against 6,200 in the previous week. 
There are better days, however, in store. Scientific opinion is sway- 
ing more and more to the theory that rinderpest is small-pox, and an 
extensive series of experiments has already been commenced. It is 
delayed chiefly by the deficient supply of vaccine matter, but this 
obstacle will in a few days at farthest be removed. On Wednesday a 
Mr. Hancock was exhibited at the meeting of the Pathological Society 
as a man who had actually taken the cowpox from a beast with the 
disease, and the Lancet has taken up the theory in earnest. If the 
experiments succeed, the wild propositions now current in county 
society may all be laid aside. It is as easy to vaccinate a baby 
beast as any other baby, and our herds may be placed finally 
beyond risk either from foreign or home infection. Whatever the 
result, it is worthy of note that the instant the question passed out 
of the hands of the cow-doctors hope revived. 


The Emperor of the French held his annual levée on New 
Year’s Day, and this time expressed a hope that he might *‘ augur 
a long day of peace and prosperity for the world,” a prophecy 
which, as the augur is also Cesar, may possibly be realized. At 
least the peace may, but prosperity must wait till Europe ceases to 
keep every tenth male in idleness out of taxes, in order that he may 
at some future period protect the other nine. Europe is at peace 
just as a soldier is at ease when marching under a hot sun in full 
accoutrements. Suppose the Emperor in his zeal for the pros- 
perity of the world reduced the army of France one-fourth ? 


A telegram from Madrid of the 4th inst. announces that two 
regiments of cavalry, one of them stationed at Aranjuez, the 
Queen’s summer residence, and another at Ocana, have revolted, 
and are being pursued from Madrid towards the mountains of 
Cuenca. This telegram reports Madrid as “tranquil,” but 
another from Bayonne affirms that the soldiers in the capital 
have been confined to their barracks. It is announced that 
General Prim is at the bottom of the revolt, but that may be an 
invention of the Government. A movement of some kind in Spain 
has been expected for some weeks, and as Reuter studiously abstains 
from mentioning the object of the pronunciamento it was probably 
directed against the Court. The root of all trouble in Spain is 





there. ‘The nation longs for a decent Sovereign, and the only 
Sovereign possible is Isabella. 


The Revenue Returns show that Mr. Gladstone has in the first 
three quarters of the financial year got about half a million more 


8 | than he had calculated on, which will be made up, we suppose, in 


the last quarter—always the most productive to the revenue—to 
about a million. ‘Thus with savings in the expenditure likely to 
make near two millions for the next financial year, there is some 
probability of Mr. Gladstone again having nearly three millions 
to use in the remission of taxation. ‘The Chancellor's estimate 
of revenue, excluding the Chinese indemnity money, which is not, 
we believe, included till the end of the year, was 65,942,000/., 
and in the nine months ending with 1865 he had received 
50,019,000/., which is more than the three-quarters’ revenue by 
563,000. The energy of the collectors in the last quarter 
will nearly raise this to a million. ‘The promise of Austria to 
reduce her minimum import duty on our manufactures below 25 
per cent., in case of our making some concessions to her exports 
on our side, renders it likely that Mr. Gladstone will dispose of his 
surplus for next year in a manner already semi-oflicially men- 
tioned in Vienna,—by reducing the duty on light Hungarian wines 
exported in the bottle, by some modification of the timber duties, 
and probably by knocking off the shilling a quarter still paid upon 
corn, which now yields us 800,000/. 


At a meeting at Tiverton yesterday week to celebrate the return 
of Mr. Denman, Mr. Acland, the member for North Devon, made 
a very good speech on the true principle for the expected Reform 
Bill. Mr. Acland described it as the right object of the proposed 
Bill to bring the people, in the words of Mr. Pitt, into “the 
closest union and the most perfect sympathy with the Legis- 
lature,” which every one will admit that they are not now. 
He thought this would not be effected by giving the work- 
ing man so much influence as to swamp all other classes, 
but he did wish to see “a real voice” in the council of the 
nation secured tohim. ‘‘ He had never been partial to the 
uniform ten-pound franchise, and he did not think matters 
would be mended by taking a ruler and drawing another arbitrary 
line 20. or 41. lower down.” He advocated apparently a prudence 
franchise—a franchise grounded on such insurances as should show . 
that the elector had provided against living on the poor-rates in 
his old age, or leaving his family dependent on them at his death. 
Mr. Acland spoke modestly of this proposal as a hobby, and 
asked for it, as Wilberforce used to do, that “ it should have a 
feed, and be passed on.” ‘The real difficulty in the way is 
not intellectual or moral, but mechanical. Such qualifications 
could be but too easily manufactured in lots for a special occasion, 
and might prove therefore a wholly fictitious recommendation 
after all. 





General Ja Marmora has succeeded in forming a new Ministry, 
but exclusively from his own side of the House. Lanza refused to 
join, and the new Minister of Finance, Scialoja, is a Neapolitan, 
originally a professor of political economy, but for many years 
past connected more or less with the Exchequer. He is not 
believed to be a very strong man. General Pettinengo, the new 
Minister at War, has probably been selected because he will obey 
the Premier's orders, and S. Chiaves, the Minister of the Interior, 
is the well known Turinese advocate. He is said to be an able 
man, and his appointment indicates that the King has begun to 
look beyond the bureaux for ministers. ‘The Cabinet, as a whole, 
is regarded as mediocre, Scialoja is said to have already endorsed 
his predecessor's objectionable taxes, and a combination of the Left, 
Left Centre, and Clericals can at any moment overthrow it. 


Dr. Jeaffreson, lately resident medical officer to the London 
Fever Hospital, has published a letter directly tracing typhus to the 
overcrowding of some London districts. Working families are housed 
in these places worse than animals in the country, crowded 
together five, six, or more in a room, with no supply of water, 
dilapidated waterclosets, filth, and stench all around. The separate 
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houses are alinost as bad, and in fact there is no remedy except 
rebuilding. Whole districts of London are covered with low 
houses, which if given up to lofty buildings woukl amply 
accommodate the population. They must in the end be 
so covered, and the Times calls upon the proprietors to make 
their fustunes by commencing the work. We fear that before 
it Parliament will 
Tenure Bill will disturb 
great people. 
tenants upon a sixty years’ lease? 
take a philanthropic millionaire to obtain a title to Seven Dials, 
so that he might replace those rookeries with lofty streets? The 
first evil of London, the origin of all others, is the difficulty, not 
to say impossibility, of obtaining either a freehold or a permanent 
lease. ‘Till that is surmounted we shall have “run-up” houses, 
and rack rents, and the poor crammed together until their rentals 
are twice as profitable as those of the rich. 


commenced 
which 


is 


the minds of many very 


Or how long would it 


Dr. Jeaffreson also publishes a very remarkable table,—an 
analysis of the occupations followed by London vestrymen. There 
are 477 of these persons, and Dr. Jeaffreson has obtained informa- 
tion as to 368, Of these 53 are publicans, 18 grocers, 17 bakers, 
11 drapers, 11 builders, 10 undertakers, and the rest, in smaller 
Only 25 are without business, 10 


groups, minor tradesmen. 
Less than a 


solicitors, 14 medical men, and 1 an admiral. 
seventh in fact are persons of the professional class, and it is 
believed that the missing 109 would rather strengthen the dis- 
proportion. Naturally such vestries look to small savings rather 
than great improvements, and, when they spend freely, do it in 
their own interests rather than those of the public. The fault lies 
partly with the gentry, who could secure a majority if they liked, 
as they did in Marylebone, but chiefly with the organization which 
debars professional men from canvassing till driven to it by extor- 
tionate rates. Educated men won't be stigmatized as London 
vestrymen. 

The new Austrian Minister, Count Larisch, is at least thoroughly 
frank, and the tone of his report on the budget for 1866 is so 
manly and different from anything we have had experience of 
there as to promise very well for the future. The expenditure 
is estimated at 53,127,000/., and the total revenue at 49,115,000/., 
showing a deficit of about 4,000,000/. only, which is to be covered 
by means of aloan. ‘The expenditure for the army is estimated 
at only 8,876,000/., and the interest on the debt is 12,462.000/. 
The details of the taxation show how complicated a system the 
Austrian taxation still is. The largest single sum is raised by a 
land tax, which appears to yield 6,475,000/. ‘Tobacco yields 
5,630,0002., and salt 3,894,000/. There is a tax on meat yielding 
upwards of half a million, a house tax yielding 2,300,000/., 
and an income tax of -2,059,000/.. ‘The land tax and house tax 
would have yielded still more, but that Count Larisch, observing 
that they press so heavily on national industry as to sap the very 
sources of revenue, has, in spite of the deficit, reduced them. 
The customs’ duties appear to yield only 322,000/., little more 
than a seventh of the sum yielded by lotteries (the worst of all 
sources of revenue), which yield near 2,000,000/. We think Count 
Larisch would have done well to sweep away this revenue com- 
pletely, which saps, even more than heavy taxation, the sources of 
commerce and industry. ‘There is clearly great room for an 
Austrian Mr. Gladstone. 
thing like one, he is feeling his way, timidly at first. 

The merchant princes of London have not yet quite lost their 
old princeliness in giving. They approve Mr. Rogers’ scheme for 
a great City Lyceum, and accordingly twenty-eight firms have 
each subscribed to his project 1,000/. Half the sum he 
wanted has therefore been raised, and the committee of bankers 
and merchants formed at the Mansion [Louse to assist the project 
have resolved to raise the fund to 100,000/. If in ad tition to 
this amount Parliament will assign to them oue or two of the un- 
used City charities, Mr. Rogers may yet found a lyceum in the 
City adequate to the immense work required of it—the education 
of the class which will not attend the national schools and cannot 
pay for others. The money will be raised, and then Mr. Rogers 
will have to resist the philanthropist's besetting temptation to 
spend money on brick and mortar. 

Julia Susannah Bellinger was last week the wife of George 

3ellinger, a weaver in Bethnal Green. He earned a pound a 
week, but deserted her to live with another woman, and gave her 
no money. She therefore went to her mother, a Mrs. Clempson, 
with an income of 125/. a year. Mrs. Clempson gave her a 
dinner every Sunday, and sometimes a scrap pf meat on a week 


be compelled to pass a| 


Who is going to build lofty mansions for poor | 


If Count Larisch be, as we hope, some- | 


day, but otherwise let her starve. At last, wishing for a holiday, 
Mrs..Clempson went to the sea side for ten weeks, leaving her 
daughter 2d. a day for food and firing. She refused to give her a 
fire er call in a medical man, as coals and doctors cost money, 
j and at last Mrs. Bellinger, living in the house of a mother with 
125/. a year, died literally of starvation. ‘It would be difficult to 
| devise a story so illustrative of the unavoidable failures of human 
| justice. ‘There are few murderers who would not be degraded by 
| being compared in point of heart with Mrs. Clempson, but she 
; neither is nor could be liable for the starvation of a matric] 
| woman whose husband was making 1/. a week. 


A great fire broke out at seven p.m. on Monday in the London 
and St. Katherine’s Docks, which raged throughout the night 
and the following day and the following night, destroying pro- 
perty, jute, tallow, dyewoods, coir, and other foreign produce, to 
the value of between 200,000/. and 400,000/. It is stated that 
the casual labourers who wait at the dock gates openly rejoiced in 
the fire as promising employment, and suggested that it may not 
have been accidental. ‘The entire force of the Fire Brigade was 
engaged in suppressing the outbreak, and it is officially stated 
that had another great fire broken out in London at the same time 
it must have been left to burn itself out, the means at the disposal 
of Captain Shaw being inadequate to such a contingency. The 
transfer of the Fire Brigade from the insurance offices to the 
Metropolitan Board had been effected only the day before. 





ea 


Mr. Cardwell addressed his constituents at Oxford on New 
Year’s Day, and made a speech, on which we have commented else- 
where. ‘The very bad and erroneous sentence in it as to the one 
‘undisputed ” point in the Jamaica controversy was elicited by a 
question from Captain Fane, who indulgedin a very silly and violent 
tirade against the party in England who had called for justice for those 
many wretched negroes who were by the confession of the Jamaica 
papers whipped and shot, if not hanged, without any pretence of 
evidence against them in Jamaica. Captain Fane had no doubt 
‘that his right honourable friend would be able to show that the 
Government had not been coerced by that party which, by flaming 
advertisements and by ranting speeches, worked upon the morbid 
feelings of an Exeter Hall audience until they gained a few faint 
cheers, which they multiplied and magnified in their organs into 
the voice of public opinion. ‘These would-be philanthropists were 
the most dangerous party in England.” We were no admirers of 
the Exeter Hall meeting, and at the time expressed our feeling 
that the speakers spoiled their case by their feebleness and vio- 
lence. But as for dangerousness to the nation, men like Captain Fane, 
who cannot stifle for a moment, even for the sake_of bare justice, 
the rising in their stomachs at any cry for justice to such creatures 
| as negroes, are far more dangerous, and what is worse for them, 


| far more criminal. 




















| ‘The Jamaica Commission is now fully constituted, and has gone 
| out, Sir IL. Storks’ colleagues being Mr. Russell Gurney, Recorder 
| of London, and Mr. Blossett Maule, Recorder of Leeds. ‘There 
seems to be every reason to be satisfied with the gentlemen chosen. 
They are all, we believe, Conservatives. But Mr. Russell Gurney 
| is both acute and humane, and far above the imputation of being 
| biassed by any party consideration ; and the same may, we under- 
| stand, be said of Mr. Maule. Mr. J. Horne Payne has been sent 
| out by the Anti-Slavery Society to watch the commission on their 
behalf. He has been generally supposed to be a young ‘Tory of 
| the true Standard type, but no doubt his professional duties will 
| overbalance all private considerations of this sort. 





‘The Jamaica mail brings home a number of petitions,-——from the 
Dissenting ministers of the island against the legislative proceed- 

| ings there, and from sections of the inhabitants against the pro- 
| posed new constitution. The press, too, encourage by the news 
| from England, has begua very feebly tospeak out. * ‘The facts,” 
says the Kingston Moraing Jowrnal—on which the British press 
comment ‘ eannot be gainsaid, as they are taken from the official 
despatches of the military and naval authorities to the Government. 
We have not commented them dared not, without 
laying ourselves open to grave suspicion —al suspicion which, not- 
withstanding the highly Conservative tone of our journal, we 
rest under in the minds of a portion of the community, who have 
been using the unfortunate negro outbreak for the very worst of poli- 
Even now, when the greatest order prevails in the 


because we 


on 


tical purposes. 
| country, and there is not the remotest probability of any further 
| outbreak, we dare noi comment on events which for the good of all 
| classes and the future peace and well-being of the country ought 
ito be made public, and calmly and dispassionately discussed.” 
| Colonel W. W. Whitfield, appealed to by the Governor to justify 
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the violent penal and precautionary measures used, sends in his 
report, which eagerly justities the Governor, but solely on phy- | 
siognomical grounds. The Colonel appears to be a military Lavater. 
He thinks “intercommunication is taking place between the 
disaffected in the different parishes, for I observe men of sullen 
and dissatisfied looks riding about the country in all direc- 
tions. About one-half the negroes look happy and contented,— 
the remainder as if they would take much pleasure in cutting our 
throats.” Such is Colonel Whitfield’s evidence. Negroes in 
grief, negroes with the stomach-ache, negroes famished, all but | 
smiling negroes, are held to be imagining the death of the) 
Governor and his officers ! 


There is a rumour in London that the captain of the late Con | 
federate cruiser the Tallahassee has given the first bit of tangible | 
evidence against the late Mr. Gordon. It is said that the Captain, | 
when wishing to run the 7allahassee on shore in Jamaica, was | 
visited by Mr. Gordon, who made an offer for all the small arms 
of the ship, on the ground that the negroes wanted them for | 
the coming insurrection. The story looks incredible enough. 
That a mulatto should go to the captain of a pro-slavery 
ship of war to buy arms for the negroes to use against 
their masters is not highly probable. But the story, how- 
ever fictitious, is better conceived than those brought as evidence 
in Jamaica against Gordon. It would prove him guilty if it were 
true. A Jamaica paper now before us demonstrates his guilt in 
the following very subtle and singular manner :—“‘ In Gordon’s 
usual travelling carriage was discovered a map of Jamaica, with 
these particular parishes [parishes recently visited by Mr. Gordon] 
or districts almost obliterated, from having been constantly pointed 
out. The actual seat of the rebellion, however, St. Thomas-in- 
the-East, bears no such marks, and the inference to be drawn is 
that it was to the conspirators in that parish he had been in the 
habit of pointing out the districts in question, to show them 
where they had friends, and to re-assure their failing courage.” 
In other words, Mr. Gordon was guilty of having a map on 
which dirty fingers had obliterated places where no riot took place; 
—the theory being that he himself had fingered them (matter of 
conjecture), that he had done so because he had hopes (matter of 
conjecture) of friends in those parts (matter of conjecture), and 
wished (matter of conjecture) to inspire the rioters (their com- 
munication with him being a matter of conjecture) with his 
own hopes! After this, why not admit every conjecture as hang- 
ing evidence? 


The Fenian trials have ended. The last ringleader has been 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, and the Government, it is 
said, do not intend to prosecute the remainder. They are still, 
however, taking extraordinary precautions, accumulating troops 
in Dublin, and generally acting as if they either suspected 
danger, or were afraid lest the excessive panic should lead 
the menaced upper class to take matters into their own 
hands. The latter is the more probable solution of the mys- 
tery. An Orange conspiracy would be just as dangerous as a 
Fenian one. 


What is the superstition which induces the daily papers of 
London to publish on the 31st December a history of the year? 
They are very dreary bits of literature, these histories, usually 
full of inaccuracies, always bald in style, strings of paragraphs 
connected by no link except the arbitrary one of time? Did any- 
body ever read one of them through, or meet anybody who had ? 
Why, then, spoil everybody’s breakfast on New Year's Eve by 
turning a good newspaper into a bad register without an index, 
and compelling subscribers either to starve or consume food 
which gives them a mental nausea? Philosophical history is often 
bad enough, but leading-article history is intolerable. 


1866 is said to be a year important in prophecy. The Morning 
Advertiser reminds its readers that Mr. Fleming, writing in the 
days of William and Mary, more than 150 years ago, predicted 
that in 1794 the King of France would suffer some great humi- 
liation, that in 1848 the Pope would meet with a calamity 
{in fact he fled from Rome), and that in 1866 the ten king- 
doms of which the old Roman Empire once consisted would 
break up and dissolve, or take some new form. Either Mr. 
Fleming missed his first date by a year or the Morning Advertiser, 





and the Record, which copies from it, have attributed their own 
blunder to Mr. Fleming. It was in 1793, not 1794, that the 
King of France was executed, and if he suffered any great humi- 
liation in 1794 the means of knowing it were beyond mortal ken. 
It is true, however, we believe, that Mr. Fleming's curious pro- 


phecies were in some very marked manner fulfilled. Our impres- 
sion is that he also predictel the rise of a dynasty from some 
island in the Mediterranean which should be overthrown, and 
after a certain interval restored. It is a curious question how far 
two marvellous guesses, if really verified, should entitle the guesser 
| to any share of confidence in a third instance. Even the Morning 


| Ade ertiser and the Record do not say that they think it would ‘be 


_ pious to believe it, but rather guard themselves against the 
imputation of credulity. They cite, however, other prophecies 
|of a similar nature for 1866, which are due, we believe, to 
‘the prevalence of sixes in the date, sixes being universally 


| favourites with prophets, in consequence of the number of sixes 
| in the number of the Beast. 


The curious thing to note is, how- 
ever, the utter uselessness of Mr. Fleming’s guesses, even if we 
could believe them absolutely, What should a man, expecting 
the breaking up or separation of the ten kingdoms of the Roman 


| Empire do? Should he be more pious in consequence, or more 


cautious? Should he sell out of the funds and carry away bul- 
lion to an island in the Pacific? Or would he not rather, in 
spite of his religious arithmetic, merely worship (God after 
his old fashion, and for the most part, like the rest of us, live 
quietly on ? 


The Record asks all its readers to pray for it in the opening of 
a new year. We will propose a litany,—‘‘ That the editor may rest 
from his labours, and his works may follow him.” But the last 
would be too much, even for him ; it would be poetical justice, and 
no mercy. 


The return of the Bank of England for the week ending 
January 3 is very unfavourable, and the Directors of the estab- 
lishment have in consequence further advanced their minimum 
rate of discount to 8 per cent. This statement, as compared with 
its predecessor, shows an increase of 2,224,373/. in privat» 
securities ; an augmentation of 1,357,706/. in the circulation of 
notes, a diminution of 1,511,519/. in the reserve of notes and coin, 
and of 296,919/. in the stock of bullion. The latter is now 
13,106,183/., and the reserve, 5,979,748/. 





The Bank of France return also exhibits unfavourable changes 
from the preceding statement, the supply of bullion having 
declined to the extent of nearly 1,000,000/., or to 16,747,1001., 
whilst bills discounted have been augmented by 2,840,000/. The 
effect of these alterations has been a rise in the rate of discount at 
Paris from 4 to 5 per cent. 


The Consol Market during the greater part of the week has been 
very inactive. With the exception of Wednesday, when prices 
exhibited an upward tendency, Consols for money having touched 
874 4, the quotations have shown considerable depression, being 
at one time one-quarter per cent. below those current at the 
close of business on Saturday last. Yesterday the opening price 
was 863 7 for money and the present account, being the lowest 
quotation for the week, but the market closed with firmness at 87 
to 874 for delivery, and 87} § for the February account. 


Crum Ewing, Esq., M.P., and Frederick Lubbock, Esq., of 
Leadenhall Street, have joined the Board of the Colonial Company 
(Limited). 

The leading Foreign Securities left off at the following prices 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Dec. 29. Friday, Jan. 5. 
Greek ee oe os oe oe oe 15} ee _ 

Do. Coupons .. oe oe ee ee - oe — 
Mexican oe oe ee os oe oe 24 ee 223 
Spanish Passive -- oe ee oe 23 oo 265 

Do. Certificates we ee es a 15} oe 135 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1355.. Pm oe ee 68} eo 685 

Si ex al 71} ja 634 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 


Friday, Dec.29. Friday, Jan. 5. 

Caiedonian .. oe se os oe oo 1273 ee lov} 
Great Eastern ee oe se ee 42) oe 42) 
Great Northern .. oe -_ ee oe 126 _ 126 ; 
Great Western... .. oe oe 58 oe 57} 

Do. West Midland, Oxforl .. 39 ee 394 
Lancashire and Yorkshire a er or 122} oe 122} 
London and Brighton... ee +s a 102} ee 102 
Lendon and North-Western on - ee 125} oe 124j 
London and South-Western ee os oe 95 o- 95) 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ow oo 373 oo 38} 
Metropolitan ee oe oe oo =e 128 om 1343 
Midland .. oe ow a ~~ ww 123} oe 122} 
South-Fastern ot os -. oe 7A a 73} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
pale aa 
MR. GLADSTONE AS LEADER OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 

R. BRIGHT’S speech at Rochdale concludes with a some- 
what curious passage, in which he expresses his eager 
desire that Lord Russell were not in the Lords, and could 
still lead the House of Commons, and expresses it in a way 
which indicates very distinctly indeed, not exactly what he 
thinks, but what he does not think, of the statesman to whom 
that office now falls. ‘‘I lament deeply,” he says, “that 
Lord Russell is not at this moment a member of the House 
of Commons ;” and further on he adds, in regard to Reform, 
‘much depends upon him, and I am not sure with regard to 
the measure that is coming that everything does not depend 
upon him.” Clearly Mr. Bright places no confidence at 
all in Mr. Gladstone. And what of Mr. Gladstone him- 
self,—how does he look upon the task before him? He 
has told us by the motto to his Lancashire speeches 
that he partly realizes the greatness of the change 
which his prospects have undergone, that “he'll shape his 
old course in a country new.” He has, like the Earl 
of Kent, in Aing Lear, already experienced ingratitude 
where he should least have found it,—in the University 
of Oxford,—but has he not new trials of the same kind 
still before him, and is not Mr. Bright already by antici- 
pation turning him from his door? We know no states- 
man whom we admire so much, and from whom we hope for 
so much, as Mr. Gladstone. But we fear that the same motto 
which he has chosen as a delicate reproach to Oxford may be 
but too applicable to the case of other desertions of Mr. 
Gladstone in this ungrateful world,—that in the “new 
country” in which he has now to travel, he will often 
‘“‘ weary with the greatness of his way” and with the pangs 
incident to a nature in many respects too sensitive for the 

work before him. 
Undoubtedly in the task of leading the House of Commons Mr. 
Gladstone has a kind of duty before him to which every states- 


man would look forward with anxiety, but to which such a states- | 


man as Mr, Gladstone must look forward with peculiar anxiety, 
and that in great measure for the very reasons for which we 
all admire him. For Mr. Gladstone is in many respects the 
first leader of the modern generation of politicians,—the poli- 
ticians who do not look at politics as a game of chess, but as 
a department of life almost as grave, and quite as full of moral 
perplexity, as their religious belief itself. Lord Palmer- 
ston was a man of the world; Mr. Disraeli thought the world 
an oyster, the only problem being how to open it ; Sir Robert 
Peel was a man of the world with a certain dramatic impres- 
siveness that was not earnestness; and Lord Russell is a Whig 
nobleman, with convictions certainly, but with no conviction 
so strong as the necessity of breaking all opposition to his 
own Government. Mr. Gladstone is the first leader of 
the House of Commons, who will look at the obstacles to 
his Government from a quite different point of view than 
that of mere difficulties to be surmounted. Take the case of 
Mr. Bright himself, for instance, who is quite likely to be one 
of Mr. Gladstone’s difficulties. Lord Palmerston probably 
regarded Mr. Bright as a providential instrument intended to 
render ultra-Radical views obnoxious to the country, and took 
no more note of what he said than just to pick out the points 
on which a judicious word or two in due season would be 
calculated to aid this beneficent intention of Providence. But 
Mr. Gladstone will certainly not be able to take this calm, 
external view of powerful assailants. If Mr. Bright is un- 
pleasant, he will fret, he will think of ways of convincing his 
reason, of arguments likely to persuade him that he is wrong; he 
will look at his speeches with a contentious controversial zeal ; 
he will measure the weight of his thought as thought instead 
of merely measuring its importance as a political phenomenon. 
Even if Lord Palmerston were annoyed by a vigorous Radical 
onslaught, he only thought of his opponent as Mr. Kinglake 
says that the Turks think of an Englishman or an Englishman 
of a snowstorm, namely, as “a mysterious, unaccountable, un- 
_ comfortable work of God, which may have been sent for some 
good purpose, to be revealed hereafter.” But that is the 
point of view of a statesman who is mainly a man of the 
world,—who looks not at the intrinsic value of a thought, but 
at its political operation,—at its influence on the state of parties, 
at the ‘move’ which will best counteract it as a matter of 
policy. But Mr. Gladstone is not mainly a man of the 
world. He is a man who broods over his plans and his 





ideas and the ideas of his opponents with a strong desire 
to arrive at the truth. Difficulties that were mere 
stumbling-blocks to be avoided to the old school of states- 
men will be thorns in the flesh to be prayed against, 
and patiently used as political crosses, by Mr. Gladstone. 
Now this more modern and higher, if sometimes too 
sensitive, way of looking at political life will undoubtedly 
be a real difficulty to Mr. Gladstone as leader of the 
House of Commons. The management of the House must 
always be more or less a matter of real suvoir-faire. In the 
House of Commons it is scarcely true that the forces to be 
dealt with are convictions. At a stage further back no doubt 
it is so, and one great advantage that Mr. Gladstone will have 
over former leaders is this,—that he may exercise if he will a 
real influence on the convictions of the country, and even raise 
the standard of its political ethics. But, parties once fairly 
organized in the House of Commons, the majority of members 
are more or less pledged, and scarcely at liberty, even if they 
were able, to alter their minds, though they may be induced 
by politic considerations to alter their votes. The notion of 
seriously altering the convictions of members of Parliament, 
say on Reform, by argument, however powerful, is like the 
notion that you could mould a bust in the marble because you 
can mould it in the clay. To address argument to the member 
for Birmingham, for instance, on that subject, in the same 
sense in which you would address argument to minds still con- 
fessedly in search of truth, is a waste of moral and intellectual 
force. It might tell powerfully upon the country, but it 
would be sure not to answer the purpose for which Mr. Glad- 
stone would be in danger of using it,—the clearing of a Par- 
liamentary obstruction out of his path. As a set-off against 
the advantage of having a Minister at the head of the House 
of Commons to whom political conviction means something 
very real, something implying a long intellectual and moral 
process for every conviction,—we have undoubtedly the dis- 
advantage that he will feel intellectual and moral objections 
to his policy far too keenly, and desire too much to parry 
them, not for the reason for which a swordsman desires to 
parry a dangerous blow—because it is dangerous, but for the 
reason’ for which an argumentative man desires 1o answer 
even the feeblest objections,—from a sort of intellectual resent- 
ment of their vexatious impertinence, and from a fascinating 
sense of being able to annihilate them completely. 

Then, again, Mr. Gladstone will have another great difficulty 
as leader of the House of Commons. He will not only, we 
fear, look at his duties too much as persuasive duties, too 
little as managing duties, but his political position will be 
perplexing ana sometimes unintelligible to his followers. He 
will care too much to understand them, often when there is 
very little to be understood; they will care too little to 
understand Aim, even when there is much to be understood, and 
they will be the harder to manage in consequence. A leader 
loses much in power whose followers cannot pretend to follow 
him into half his positions. In Mr. Gladstone they will have 
such a leader. Much of the course which he shaped in the old 
country—on ecclesiastical questions, for instance—and which 
he promises to shape also in the “ country new,” is utterly un- 
intelligible to Liberals in a great Liberal leader. His mind is 
indeed made up of a complex system of intellectual cells com- 
municating with each other by passages intelligible to himself 
but not to the mass of mankind. Now the habit of following, 
a habit useful to a party, must be at least seriously weak- 
ened when, on a certain class of subjects, the Liberals have 
to admit to themselves that they must ‘‘ make allowances”’ for 
their leader, and leave him to think and vote apart from 
them. None of the mere phalanx-men had any difficulty in 
following Lord Palmerston or Lord Russell. The Conserva- 
tive-Liberal creed of the one, the Whig creed of the other, 
was as well known, as visible an external reality, as easy 
to rally to, as the standard in an army. But Mr. Gladstone’s 
creed to be understood at all must be studied in its motives. 
Why is he, for instance, almost one of the Manchester school 
on questions of military expenditure, finance, and peace,—= 
nearly as Liberal as they are on the extension of the franchise, 
—and yet a Southerner in feeling on the American question ? 
Why has he the keenest possible sympathy with the miserable 
captives of Naples, and little or none with the miserable cap- 
tives of Louisiana or Mississippi? Why does he trust popular 
feeling and free inquiry so implicitly in secular matters and 
distrust it in religious,—devote all his power as a statesman 
to promote the spiritual principle of a free press, and yet to 
sustain the authoritative and dogmatic principle of a traditional 
Church? These are questions which can of course be an- 
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swered by any one who has studied the interior of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s faith. But few politicians do study interiors at all. 
The vague popular impression is that his politics are “ not of 
a piece, and you don’t know where to have him,” that “a 
plain man can’t follow Mr. Gladstone witk any consistency, 
but must set up thinking for himself.” And this, we take 
it, will be one—by no means wholly unfortunate—but 
rather disorganizing effect of the leadership of this bril- 
liant man. The multiplicity of seams in his views will deter 
men more than ever from pinning their faith on his. You 
might be a Palmerstonian or a Whig, but only Gladstone can be 
aGladstonian. And hence we suspect the common-place mem- 
bers, the ruck of the Liberal party, will become under Mr. 
Gladstone's leadership hard to manage ;—will begin to think 
they ought to have a separate reason, like their leader, for 
every vote they give,—and being incapable of seeing so many 
reasons, will fall into the sort of disorder into which, from a 
different and nearly opposite cause, Mr. Disraeli’s Tory viewi- 
ness has thrown the party under his control. 

The transition from the old, simple, external politic states- 
manship to the less hard, less crystallized, more excitable type 
which is constantly in process of intellectual fermentation, al- 
ways changing in the mind of its representative, cannot but bring 
with it many obstructions to the old system of party govern- 
ment. Mr. Brand, the Liberal whip, will be sure to find his 
task much less easy under the new regime, and we do not doubt 
that we shall have to pay a price for the privilege of being 
led by a nobler type of statesman than has perhaps ever before 
had the management of the Liberal party. Still we do not 
doubt that in spite of a number of petty difficulties we shall 
be gainers by the change. To “shape their old course in a 
country new” may be as hard for Mr. Gladstone’s followers 
as for himself; but we do not doubt that though that course 
will be harder to find, the country through which it lies is 
a better country, the purer air of which it will brace us all to 
breathe. 





MR. BRIGHT AS WHIPPER-IN. 

R. BRIGHT’S moderation is upon Reform rather more 
dangerous than his violence. Of all possible ré/es, that 

of Mr. Brand suits him the least. He meant his speech at 
Rochdale to be so moderate, so reasonable and conciliatory, as 
to be a real help as well as guide to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and it contains at least two dangerous propositions. He 
repeats his demand for a blank reduction of the suffrage either 
to a 5/. rating, or 6/. rental, or to the municipal voter's limit, 
or to the infinitely simpler standard known usually as 
“household suffrage,” and which means, we presume, a fran- 
chise to be exercised by any male person who has occupied 
either a house or rooms equivalent to a house for twelve 
months previous to the date of registration. He knows that 
this proposition will be distasteful to moderate men, Liberal 
members for counties, nominee members, timid members, and 
members opposed on principle to Government by number, and 
therefore he offers, if his own little stipulation is conceded, to 
exclude all disfranchising clauses from the Bill, and promises 
not to demand a dissolution for a session or two. We 
do not doubt that he considers both proposals singularly 
well timed, and calculated to secure votes which otherwise 
may be sorely needed on the great division. Mr. Bright, 
however, playing the adroit tactician, is scarcely in his place, 
and the doubtful members whom he hopes to win will, we 
fancy, perceive that he is proposing something much more 
formidable than the extinction of petty boroughs. He is ask- 
ing the Government to leave open a loop-hole through which 
he in the new Parliament may commence a further agitation 
for a further Reform Bill. Supposing a sound measure carried, 
the working class admitted within the pale of the Constitu- 
tion, the county qualification greatly reduced, and the absurd 
inequalities between the South and the North of England 
gently remedied, this generation will unquestionably leave the 


Constitution alone, will seek to work the new machine instead | 


of eternally tinkering the boilers. Reform will be out of 


its closer relation to the people—may move forward to its 
inevitable work, the battle with English pauperism and igno- 
rance. Finality, so far as one generation is concerned, is, we 





might consent to try a new motor—say electricity instead of 
steam—if convinced that it would for years to come be the 
most effective, but he certainly would not pull down and re- 
build his mills at the risk of an annual change. Of the few 
radically unfair arrangements of the British Parliamentary 
system, perhaps the one most patent, requiring least 
discussion and defended most feebly in argument, is the 
geographical distribution of the franchise. It is bad on any 
theory—on that of the Tories, on that of the true Liberals, or 
on that of the secret or open advocates of Democracy. The Tory 
says property should be the basis of representation, and pro- 
perty has moved northward ; we say every thought should be 
adequately represented, and the energetic, fearless, one-sided 
northern mind is not so represented ; the Democrats prefer 
numbers, and the North-West Riding sends fewer members 
than Cornwall. The second object of parliamentary government 
under the existing system, in which St. Ives neutralizes Bir- 
mingham or Manchester, is almost set aside. The member for 
St. Ives may be as wise a ruler as the member for Manchester, 
and to create a wise ruling body is the first object of any 
system of election; but then representation is the second, 
and while St. Ives drowns the voice of Manchester, 
this is not secured. Above all, the petty boroughs are 
the centres of corruption. Many of them are mere pro- 
perty, and perform no elective function at all, the owner 
seating himself or his nominee as a matter of course. 
The remainder are liable, and are notoriously exposed to, all 
manner of influences, which are not influences based upon 
political ideas, and are therefore, whatever their kind, indis- 
putably mischievous. In the majority of instances they are 
merely corrupt little counties, with the special disadvantage 
that they do not reflect even the corrupt side of county feel- 
ing, or indeed anything else, except the personal interests of 
jobbing cliques. Mr. Bright, who knows all this a great deal 
better than we do, first proposes to make them worse than 
they are by swamping what little respectability remains in 
them, and then threatens to use their badness as an 
excuse for still further agitation. If these boroughs are 
left intact, the very first thing Mr. Bright will do in the 
new Parliament—a Parliament composed, it may be, largely of 
untried men—will be to bring forward a Bill to remedy this 
“flagrant injustice.” That Bill will be nothing less than a 
third Reform Bill, a third transfer of power, and is sure to 
be excessively wide. At present the Ministry can, if they 
please, exercise a wise discretion, and after striking off the 
most flagrant cases, leave those boroughs which are useful, as 
representing a town opinion differing equally from that of the 
counties and that of the great cities. But suppose the Radical 
party in Parliament some two hundred strong. Where, then, 
would be the limit of pressure upon the framers of the new 
Bill? Mr. Bright seems to think that the votes for the 
menaced boroughs may throw out the Bill altogether, and no 
doubt twenty-five members count fifty on a division. But if the 
Bill is a reasonable one, the numbers cannot run very close—a 
majority of at least eighty being pledged to some sort of reform— 
and if they do, there is no section of the Reform plan on which 
an appeal to the country would be so safe. The very voters 
who sell them are sick of boroughs like Woodstock, Harwich, 
or Petersfield. Does Mr. Bright really think so ill of his 
countrymen’s common sense as to suppose that they will 
throw out a great Government in order to protect Lord Zet- 
land’s right to sit in the Lower as well as the Upper House. 
That," brutally stated, is the real question at issue, and the 
constituencies will see that just as clearly as the thinkers. 
The petty boroughs are in individual hands, whether peers’ or 
jobbing tradesmen’s, and even the counties will not fight hard 
for so discreditable a form of plutocratic power. 

But, proceeds Mr. Bright—and Mr. Bright talking like Mr. 
Brand is a noteworthy spectacle—you may thus avoid an im- 
mediate dissolution. Members are afraid of that tax, which 
in the counties is so heavy, and will vote for any scheme which 
postpones the disagreeable levy. A promise not to dissolve 
if the Bill is passed will gain Ministers many votes, and of 


the way, and a new and stronger Parliament—indefinitely | course if there is a schedule A there must be a dissolution, for 


stronger both from the influx of new ideas, and from | 


enfranchised boroughs must take their share in the debates. 
Why must they any more than enfranchised classes? If the 
argument is good against people @ fortior? it is good against 
places. If all working men who receive votes are not to use 


take it, to all but fanatics the first recommendation of any | them until an election is convenient to the existing House, 
great constitutional change, any large modification in the| why should not unrepresented boroughs be subjected to the 
motive power which drives the great machine. We cannot same obligation of delay? If the whole artizan class is to be 


commence a course of political experiments without imminent | so patient, why are not one or two towns ? 


The argument, 


danger of arresting out-turn altogether. Mr. Bright himself | like all tricky arguments, is utterly worthless in principle. If 
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a dissolution is an injury to the nation, let us have no dissolu- | House, which, but for a certain natural frigidity of tem- 
tion ; if, on the other hand, it would save us from governmeit | perament, might have been one of more importance still. 


for a year or two by a moribund Parliament, always counting | 
its wounds and fingering its pulse, and making dyspeptic efforts | 
to keep its property intact after death, why let it come at once. | 
Of course it is very hard on members who have maintained | 
for esoteric reasons a tax on candidates which now falls so 

unpleasantly on themselves, but what help? If they pass the | 
Bill, they will be dissolved by their own consent; if they 
reject the Bill, they will be dissolved without it. In either 
ease they will suffer the same, and had much better keep 
their consciences clean, and march to inevitable execution 
conscious that they have done their duty and stood up for 
the truth. If they accept the Bill, schedule A and all, they 
will have to appear before their constituents once in 1867. If 
they reject the Bill, they will have to face that political 
Judgment Day twice,—that is, upon the adverse vote in 1866, 
and again on the successful one in 1867. If they, on the other 
hand, accept Mr. Bright’s proposal, they will have to 
face the hustings once in 1868, and again in 1869 on the 
Borough Bill. The evil day will be put off one year, and for 
that the geographical distribution of power will have been 
transferred from their own hands, which they do not distrust, 
to those of their successors, which they do. 

For the rest, Mr. Bright’s speech seems to us to contain 
merely his old demands, a household suffrage in the towns, and 
a 10/. qualification in the counties—in other words, the repre- 
sentation of one section of the people instead of the entire | 
nation. The only substantial change is, that household | 
suffrage, instead of being applied only to towns where bribery 
is difficult, is to be applied to towns where it is very easy. 
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MR. CARDWELL AT OXFORD. 
4¥FR. CARDWELL is Mr. Gladstone’s junior by four years, 
I and has long been regarded as one of the political 
reserve force in case of any further devastation of the ranks 
of our statesmen, such as we have suffered from so severely 
during the last Parliament. He is Mr. Gladstone’s junior, and 
he for a long time followed tolerably closely in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s footsteps. Like Mr. Gladstone, he was the son of a 
wealthy Liverpool merchant, like him he took a double first | 
class at Oxford, like him, too, he attached himself on enter- | 
ing Parliament to the party of Sir Robert Peel, studying | 
especially financial policy, and like him detached himself | 
from the Conservatives soon after the break-up caused by the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. They both belonged to | 
the Aberdeen Ministry which declared war against Russia, 
and both went into opposition during the later period of that 
war, and both finally joined the Liberals after the dissolution 
of the Conservative Government of 1858-9, Mr. Cardwell 
having abandoned the doubtful mediate position between 
Conservatism and Liberalism somewhat sooner perhaps, and 
more decidedly, than Mr. Gladstone. But if Mr. Cardwell’s 
political lot has been subject to many of the same ex- 
ternal influences as Mr. Gladstone’s, it is becoming evident 
that the political nature to be ripened and disci- 
plined by those changes was not in his case of the same 
rich material. Mr. Gladstone has made some serious blunders 
in his political life, indeed while Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Card- 
well have made some blunders in common, those of Mr. Glad- 
stone haye been more numerous, serious, and conspicuoys, but 
then the richness of his nature has shown itself in striking 
outbursts of his large heart and fine political sympathies 
that have gained for him a powerful hold on the imagina- 
tion and gratitude of England. While still a Conservative | 
he published the great letters on Naples which expressed his 
intense, his passionate, hatred of the cruel and vindictive 
Government for which so many of his party apologized ; his 
sympathy for Italy has ever since been warm and generous, 
and in domestic matters his whole financial genius has been 
devoted to lightening the burden on the largest, neediest, and 
least Lappy section of the English nation. Mr. Gladstone 
may be reproached by his critics with caring less about bare 
freedom than about the happiness and comfort of the masses, 
but in everything he has done since his political career began 
he has put the mark of a man of susceptible and generous 
humanity, of a vividness of feeling far above the standard 
of ordinary politicians, and of a certain nobility of spirit 
which raises politics out of the dust. In all these respects 
Mr. Cardwell has failed to follow him. During the last two 
years, since the retirement and death of the Duke of New- 
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castle, he has oeecupied a position of some importance in the 
i 


He 
seems to have the slight indifference of all the Peelites proper 
to political freedom as such, without the warm humanity 
which in Mr. Gladstone takes its place. And while he has a 
touch of the pomposity of his first master, Sir Robert Peel, 
he has not the advantage of belonging now to that Conserva- 
tive party in defence of which this tendency to formalism can 
be best turned to popular account. As Mr. Gladstone has 
more and more emancipated himself from the formalist creed 


‘to which he once adhered, Mr. Cardwell has seemed to grow 


more and more inured to its empty formalism, though he 
has transferred it to the service of the party where it will 
be least useful to him. During the last two years we have 
watched him closely, and, comparatively little as he has spoken, 
there has always been something of a political Mr. Legality 
about him, of solemnity of manner outrunning the importance 
of what he said, of emptiness of idea, of officiality of thought, 
of disposition to judge men rather by the red-tape standard of 
thought than by a strong masculine grasp of the facts of each 
particular case. In relation to the great Canadian Confedera- 
tion his despatches have been feeble, and haye conveyed none 
of that high imperial impulse which was wanted from home to 
override the impediments to so new, difficult, and important 
an experiment. In dealing with New Zealand he has shown 
a singular want of appreciation of the true situation, and has 
vacillated between the official view of the Governor, Sir George 
Grey, the view popular for financial reasons in our own Par- 
liament, and the view adopted by the Episcopal party in the 
colony, in a way that has positively added to the sufficiently 
complicated difficulties of a trisected authority in the colony 
itself. At one time he has strengthened the hands of the 
Governor against the local legislature by his official sup- 
port, at another half-reprimanded him for not sending home 
troops as the legislature desired, and has never seen the abso- 
lute necessity of getting a governor and a colony in thorough 
harmony with each other, and giving them sufficient power to 
cope with their difficulties. And now, finally, in this Jamaica 
business, it seems clear that Mr. Cardwell is disposed to follow 
the high official tradition of sustaining the authority on the 
spot, even to a point which makes the course of the Govern- 
ment in appointing a Commission of Inquiry seem unjustifi- 
able and unmeaning. 

Mr. Cardwell’s New Year’s speech at Oxford has all the 
impress of this cold, formal, slightly pompous officialism. We 
pass over what he said of Lord Palmerston. It is always 
difficult in pronouncing a ‘tribute’ to a departed statesman 
not to deal a little in empty common-places, and if Mr, Card- 
well fell into them in saying that “ his name has been added 
to the long and honoured roll of those who have died in the 
discharge of their duty,”—that ‘“‘ his memory still lives in the 
grateful recollections,” &c., he did but share the common lot. 
But there is the true ring of empty pomp—of words rounded 
off in the mouth rather than in the mind—about such sentences 
as this :—‘ The new Parliament which our gracious Sovereign 
is about to open will, I have no doubt, yield to none of its 
predecessors in its efforts for the public good, and will, 
I have no doubt, when it comes to its termination, bequeath 
to the nation measures calculated to increase the prosperity 
of our country, and contribute to the welfare and _happi- 
ness of the people.” There is a great deal too much of 
the “Sir Joshua Windbag” style about that, but the bad 
sign is that even when Mr. Cardwell gets to a real subject, 
and has finished the common-form “recitals,” his style is the 
same. He isin favour of reform, for he remembered “ the 
time when in the centres of industry in which my lot was 
cast, distress and discontent were almost as remarkable as 
prosperity and content and cheerfulness are now. If you ask 
me to what I attribute the happy difference, I say I attribute 
it mainly to that course of temperate and progressive improve- 
ment in the institutions of the country which followed on the 
enactment of the great Reform Bill ;” and so on, and so on. 
It is not that there is any harm in this sort of platitude, but 
that throughout his speech, except in one instance, with regard 
to Jamaica, there is nothing else,—not a sign of strong poli- 
tical individuality even,—not a characteristic note of vivid 
personal convictions about anything. It is all in the large, 
weighty, platitudinal style, which the late Sir Robert Peel 
used to adopt so happily when he wanted to gain time and 
to deaden by a sort of feather bed of words the attacks 
of his opponents. We do not expect even Liberal ministers 
to say very original things, but we do look for some sign 
from them of personal interest and conviction in the unoriginal 
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things they say. Mr. Cardwell never gives us any. The revenue 
returns, he tells us, are good, because all the recent financial 
shanges have been “‘ calculated for the good of the whole com- 
menity.” He hopes that other countries, —especially * the 
great regions watered by the Danube "—which is Cardwellese 
for Austria, and wasa phrase that at once elicited warm cheers, 
—will follow our example. The only exception to this strain 
of rather emphatic platitude was on the subject of Jamaica. 
And on that Mr. Cardwell said one thing which strikes us as a 
very singular indication that the Colonial Minister has adopted 
the kind of foregone conclusion from which he dissuades his 
audience, and that he must have concurred in the Commission 
of Inquiry rather as a Parliamentary necessity than from any 

rsonal sense of duty. “Now among all the controversies 
on the subject, one thing,” said Mr. Cardwell, “has never 
been disputed, and that is, that by great promptitude 
on the part of the authorities, and by the skilful dis- 
position of the troops, comparative safety was speedily restored 
to all persons, of whatever vace or colour, who desired to live 
in peace and orderly submission to the law. But serious 
questions have arisen as to the measures which were 
taken in the course of that repression, and after that com- 
parative safety had been effected.” Now we do not know what 
Mr. Cardwell may mean by comparative safety. Does he think 
having fifty lashes merely ‘‘as a precautionary measure’ com- 
parative safety ¢ Or is he not aware that the Jamaica accounts 
have registered some scores, if not hundreds of cases, of such 
precautionary measures taken expressly because there was xo 
evidence even to bring before a court-martial? Does he think 
being shot only because you run away from a regiment armed 
with loaded rifles ‘comparative safety ?” Or does he perhaps 
think that all persons who ran away from advancing regi- 
ments were ipso facto proved not ‘to desire to live in peace 
and orderly submission to the law?” The charge reiterated 
by those who were living on the spot and in the midst of the 
disturbance is, that some two thousand and upwards of persons 
who did desire ‘to live peaceably and according to the law ” 
have suffered either torture and shame, or death, at the hands 
of the authorities. A member of the House of Asseinbly 
of Jamaica, and recently of the Privy Council, writes to 
a friend in a letter that has been published in the Daily 
News, to say that, living as he does in the midst of the 
disturbed districts, he believes the whole affair to have been 
in origin a local riot, and not an insurrection, but that in sup- 
pressing it “‘over three thousand of the deluded negroes, 
innocent and guilty, had been sacrificed. Of this number. 
547. I am tol ld, have been hanged by sentence of druim-head 
court-mastiet, 500 shot in the woods by the Maroons, and 
nearly 2,000 shot by the combined forces, to say nothing of 
the quantity w hipped.” Of course no impartial critic aropts 
this statement, or can do so till after the inquiry; but 
when Mr. Cardwell says that * it has never been déxsputed that 
comparative safety was speedily restored to all persons, of 
whatever race or colour, who desired to live in peace and 
rderly submission to the law,” we assert that this is precisely 
the only thing which és disputed, and the dispute is the only but 
suflicient justification for the Commission of Inquiry which the 
Colonial Secretary has himself sanctioned. If his statement 
were correct, the Commission would be a needless insult to 
Governor Eyre. and would never have been demanded by the 
English people. How the Colonial Secretary can prejudge so 
flagrantly in one direction the result of an inquiry on 
which he deprecates prejudgment in another, can only be 
explained by Mr. Cardwell’s official formalism. He has 
evidently taken up Mr. Eyre’s case in the official manner, but 
has yielded to inquiry as a measure of Parliamentary tactics. 
We should have been very sorry to see him guilty of any 
injustice to Governor Eyre, but we certainly should have 
desired from our Colonial Secretary an emphatic assurance 
that the negroes would be treated in every way as British 
subjects by the Government, and their wrongs, // proved, 
visited on the wrong-doers with a justice as severe as would 
have been exacted in a colony inhabited by Anglo-Saxons only. 
That, and nothing less than that, is what we looked for from our 
Colonial Secretary whenever he might deign t6 speak on the 
subject of Jamaica. And the fact that Mr. Cardwell did not say 
this, but by what he did say conveyed an impression quite the 
reverse in effect,—confirms us in an impression which has 
long been growing upon us, that he is not a statesman to whom 
the Liberal party can look with any confidence in future,— 
that his sympathies are narrow and his sense of justice of the 
dim official type,—that he cares more for “order,” in the 
Warsaw sense, than humanity, and wore for authority than 
freedom. 








THE HOUSELESS POOR. 

~' 0 far as the Houseless Poor Act has been enforced we must 
S pronounce it eminently successful. Its object was of 
course to relieve London streets of the great burden of misery 
which has long weighed on them, to provide food and lodging, 
however humble, for the utterly destitute, and to deprive im- 
postors of their lucrative trade of working on the feelings of 
passengers generally. The conference of delegates from the 
metropolitan unions and parishes with Mr. Farnall, the metro- 
politan inspector, brought many valuable facts to light. We 
learn, in the first place, from Mr. Farnall’s opening statement 
that the misery of the metropolis has been greatly relieved. 
The accommodation for the casual poor is much larger, and 
ample use is made of it. There is *‘ nothing like the misery 
and distress about the London streets which there used to be.” 
The people who were formerly in the habit of sleeping under 
dark arches or in door-ways, and who were liable to be routed 
out by the police at any hour of the night, now go to the 
casual wards of the workhouse. We believe no man who has 
any feelings can fail to admit that this is a great gain. Peo- 
ple do not become vagrants of their own choice. They do not 
lie in dark arches or on door-steps for the comfort of the 
thing. Professional beggars may make a trade of their suf- 
ferings, real or pretended ; but what chance would a profes- 
sional beggar have after all the respectable world has gone to 
bed, or in places where the respectable world never pene- 
trates? And if at a slight cost to the whole of London—for 
the rate levied under the Houseless Poor Act is a metropolitan 
rate—these poor creatures can have a night’s rest, we do not 
see who can declaim against it. 

But the Conference did not merely show that this misery 
is relieved ; it also proved that the London vestries are not all 
as indifferent to the sufferings of the poor as some instances 
might lead us to consider. It is true that there were some 
of the old tendencies to obstruction, and we regret to find that 
the most objectionable speech came from a Major Lyon, repre- 
senting the wealthy and enlightened parish of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. This gentleman, ‘amidst applause and inter- 
ruption, denounced what he considered as the unwarrantable 
interference of the Minister in sending an emissary from 
Whitehall to coerce the guardians of the metropolis into 
giving the vagrant poor luxuries in the shape of cheese and 
batter. (Laughter, and cries-of + Oh,.eh-!') »Tedooked upon 
this as only the thin end of the wedge, and it shadowed forth 
that presently they would be called upon to give them tea.” 
Now we cannot pretend to say what the thin edge of a wedge 
may shadow forth, but we think this denunciation rather 
needless when it concerns so small a luxury as an ounce 
of cheese. The proposal inade by Mr. Farnall was to 
allow each adult six ounces of bread and one of cheese 
in the evening, and the same quantity of bread with a 
pint of porridge for breakfast. It was shown by Mr. 
Harries (of St. George-the-Martyr) that at present those work- 
houses which give bread alone, give on an average ten and a 
half ounces. Fourteen workhouses give bread only, seven- 
teen give bread and gruel, one replaces the gruel by milk and 
water, and one by soup; one gives bread and cheese, and one 
bread, gruel, and cheese; two give bread and tea, and one 
bread and tea, or cocoa and gruel. Thus the present minimum 
is more than the new seale, while the maximum is very far 
above it. We would not have too luxurious food given to the 
vagrants, while we wish them to have a sufliciency. But if 
the whole attempt is to be put down by such declamation as that 
employed by Major Lyon, and the poor are to be sent back to the 
dark arches rather than have an ounce of cheese, we must say 
at once that we should prefer keeping them in luxury to 
driving them into starvation. We pass by the small joke of 
one of the vestrymen about its being usual to bait a mouse- 
trap with cheese, and this proposal being a bait to catch the 
vagrants. The tone of the meeting, on the whole, was credi- 
table, in spite of the squabbling about details, and the stormy 
nature of the proceedings. And we trust we may conclude 
from the tone of the meeting, as well as from isolated expres- 
sions of an opposite tendency to those we have cited, that the 
vestries and boards of guardians are not averse to the poor of 
London being treated as human beings. Mr. Farnall explained 
that the opinions published the other day as e manating from 
the boards of guardians were in reality the private opinions 
of the masters of workhouses collected by some officious 
reporter. The Bermondsey Guardians have capitulated. 
Others have been warned by their submission. Others, we 
hope, have read, heard, or seen the actual state of the case, 
and their human uature has been too strong for their stock 
argument, ‘‘ the interests of the rate-payers. 
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One charge, which we see has been brought against the 
Houseless Poor Act by a morning contemporary, is so astonish- 
ing in its assumption, and so easily to be refuted, that we 
must almost apologize for wasting any of our space upon it. 
The Morning Herald states that the Act has created a new 
temptation to vagrancy, and that there is no means of dis- 
tinguishing between feigned and actual misery. It is notorious 
that miserly beggars take advantage of the Act to eat the 
public bread and cheese, while they save their own swindlings 
for the morrow. It is a fact that indolent tramps live on pro- 
miscuous charity to the detriment of the actual poor, that 
rogues and impostors are comfortably housed while misery 
starves in its garret, and the main obstacle to remedying this 
evil lies in the indiscriminate principle of the Houseless Poor 
Act. Now, if this means that the rogues and impostors take 
up the casual ward to the exclusion of those really in want, 
there is a simple answer to the assertion. The accommoda- 
tion in the casual wards, as Mr. Farnall shows, is larger than 
the number of demands for relief. If it means to contrast pro- 
miscuous charity with the Houseless Poor Act,a moment’s reflec- 
tion shows that the Houseless Poor Act is the greatest enemy 
to those who trade on promiscuous charity. The reason why 
professional beggars thrive is because there is great misery, 
and the means for relieving it are insufficient. Once have it 
known that there are means for relieving it, and you put a stop 
to professional begging. As for miserly beggars making use 
of the casual wards while they have their own swindlings in 
their pockets, we might as well expect a city man to ride 
home behind his partner’s brougham instead of making use of 
the inside of his own. What is the temptation to a beggar ? 
A rude bed, twelve ounces of bread, and an ounce of cheese. 
And with all this the Tera/d forgets one thing which is fatal 
to professional beggars and indolent tramps—the labour test. 
Every parish has the right to claim a certain amount of labour 
in return for the night’s food and lodging. The vestry clerk 
of St. George's. Hanover Square, said that in their parish when 
an able-bodied vagrant, who had been lodged and fed, refused 
to work, the usual practice was to take him before the 
magistrate at Marlborough Street, who only required proof of 
his ability to work, and then committed him to prison for 
seven days. The Conference unanimously adopted a resolution 
ealling on the unions and parishes to enforce a regular and 
uniform labour test ; and Mr. Farnall stated that guardians 
were bound to exact from the casual poor some test of labour 
in exchange for food and lodgings. Does any one expect a 
beggar to submit to such a test? Does any_one think that he 
would expose himself to it once, or if he did so once unknow- 
ingly, that he would come back a second time ? 

If a uniform and moderate scale of diet be adopted, and the 
labour test strictly enforced, we see no objections to the House- 
less Poor Act. Perhaps the only difficulty that remains is the 
habit some vagrants have of tearing up their clothes. We do 
not know if the punishments hitherto devised have proved 
efficacious ; if they have not, there has certainly been no lack 
of new suggestions. Of course there must be cases in which 
a vagrant stands very much in need of a new suit of clothing, 
and as he could not get one in any other way, it is a simple 
remedy to tear up his old ones while he is in the workhouse. 
It might, however, be possible to provide against this by im- 
posing a further degree of labour. At present the various 
kinds of labour are not remunerative, and with the majority 
of vagrants it would be difficult to find any useful work for 
which they would be fitted. But if a vagrant knew that a 
fresh suit of clothes must be worked out by a certain amount 
of labour, and that if he chose to tear up his old suit he must 
work out the value of it, he would think twice before com- 
mitting himself to workhouse fare and the amount of work 
which would make the equivalent of his new clothing. Count 
Rumford, indeed, made the Munich beggars self-supporting. 
but we have to learn much before we can hope for success in 
any of his plans. All we can do at present is, to perfect the 
workings of the Act which we have got, and to support 
against unfair accusers or wilful obstructives the officers 
charged with its execution. 





CONGRESS AND THE SOUTH. 
HE experience of the last five years ought to have thrown 
discredit on the assumption. so habitually made by English 
critics of American affairs, that the views expressed by the 
dominant party in the States do not coincide with those of the 
American people. The theory is improbable in itself, and has 
been found wanting whenever it was put to a practical test. 
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Throughout the whole duration of the war we were per- 
petually informed that the Republican party had lost its hold 
upon the public, and that the country was prepared to throw 
off the dominion of the New England fanatics. Yet time after 
time the opinions which were asserted to be those of an insig- 
nificant minority have been shown to be those of the over- 
whelming majority of the nation. At the close of the war it 
seemed probable enough that there might be a reaction in the 
North. similar to that which unseated the Whigs in England 
after the passage of the Reform Bill. But though the war 
passion had died out by the time the elections were held, the 
Republicans carried everything before them. Only some three 
or four months have elapsed since the elections, and during 
this period popular opinion may have veered round to the 
Democratic side. That it should have done so is extremely 
unlikely, and therefore there is a strong primd facie presump- 
tion that the opposition offered by Congress to the Presidential 
scheme of reconstruction is approved of by the States repre- 
sented at Washington. 

Under these circumstances it is utterly unphilosophical to 
condemn the Republican opposition without a hearing. And 
it appears to us as unreasonable to suppose that the members 
of the majority are influenced solely or mainly by a desire to 
maintain their own party in office. No doubt under all par- 
liamentary governments party considerations must have their 
due weight, and it is conceivable that the Northern Republicaus 
might advocate the admission of the negroes to the suffrage 
from a desire to strengthen their own hands. But it must be 
remembered that if this proposition is distasteful to the 
North, or condemned, as we are told it is, by the good sense 
of the nation, then its advocacy would clearly be fatal to the 
party who adopted it as their policy. Moreover, within the 
last few years the American Congress has given quite sufficient 
proof of patriotism, intelligence, and moderation to entitle it 
not to be accused without proof of base and unworthy motives. 
However much, then, thinking men in this country may be 
disposed to believe that President Johnson is in the right, 
they are bound to believe that the opposition offered to his 
policy by Congress is based upon intelligible grounds, whose 
justice has so far, more or less, approved itself to the majority 
of the American people. What these grounds are it is our 
wish to explain as briefly as possible. 

Leaving aside all minor details, the plain issue between the 
President and the Congress is this. Mr. Johnson would 
recommend the admission of the Southern members to Con- 
gress and the restoration of complete local self-government, 
so soon as the States lately in rebellion agree to the new 
clause in the Constitution abolishing slavery and recant 
generally the errors of secession. The Republican majority 
declare, on the other hand, that the stetus quo ante bellum 
cannot safely or honestly be restored till such time as free 
labour is firmly established in the Southern States, and 
secured by local legislation. Now with respect to the issue 
thus laid down there are two different aspects in which it 
ought to be viewed. We are bound to consider how 
the adoption or rejection of the Presidential policy will 
the condition of the negroes, and also how it will 
influence the permanent prospects of the reconstituted Union. 
The answer to the first of these questions we take to be almost 
self-evident. As far as the freedmen are concerned, no greater 
misfortune could well befall them than the immediate rein- 
statement of the Southern States in the full rights of self- 
government. It is simply childish to imagine that the South, 
which fought to the death for the sake of upholding slavery, 
has suddenly become enamoured of free institutions. Emanci- 
pation is accepted as an inevitable necessity, and it is regarded 
not only as a calamity, but as a symbol of national humilia- 
tion. The one idea of every Southerner, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, is that the free negro must be “ kept down,” and that 
such laws must be passed as will secure the legal as well as social 
supremacy of the superior race. Our own experience of Jamaica, 
and of the bitter resentment entertained there, after thirty years 
of freedom, at the bare idea of negro equality, would be suf- 
ficient to convince us that such must be the state of things in 
the old Slave States. We have, however, direct evidence as to 
the existence of the feeling to which we have alluded. There 
are before the public three statements from different Federal 
officers of high character and station, who have been sent down 
South in order to report upon the condition of affairs. General 
Grant, whose report is considered to bein favour of the Presidential 
scheme of reconstruction, gives somewhat reluctant testimony to 
the absolute necessity of maintaining the “‘Freedmen’s Bureau,” 
and also of keeping garrisons in the Southern towns, if the 
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emancipated slaves are to be protected in their rights. He 
says with truth that, «‘ The opinions held for so many years by 
the inhabitants of the South cannot be expected to change 
in a single day, and that in consequence the freedmen will 
require for some years not only the protection of the law, but 
the care and friendly supervision of men who will give them 
good advice, and in whom they can have confidence.”” General 
Howard, whose report is a very model of moderation, says that 
«Some guarantee beyond any existing ordinance in any State I 
visited is essential to secure the actual and continuous protection 
of life and property to the freedmen.” General Carl Schurz, 
who from his breeding in the European school of democracy 
is less hampered by technical considerations than most 
native-born American Liberals, is still more outspoken in his 
protest against precipitate reconstruction. After a residence 
of many months in all parts of the South, during which time 
he was specially engaged in ascertaining the aspect of affairs, 
he gives it as his deliberate opinion that “ the emancipation of 
the slaves is submitted to only in so far as chattel-slavery in 
the old form could not be kept up. But although the freed- 
man is no longer considered the property of the individual 
master, he is considered the slave of society, and all indepen- 
dent State legislation will show the tendency to make him 
such. The ordinances abolishing slavery passed by the con- 
ventions under the pressure of circumstances will not be looked 
upon as causing the establishment of a new form of servitude.” 

Whatever may be the policy adopted, it is, we believe, 
impossible to over-estimate the magnitude of the change 
wrought by the formal abolition of slavery. Whatever else 
may happen, the direct property of man in man is henceforth 
impossible under the Union ; and if this boon alone is gained, 
the end will be well worth the heroic sacrifices that the Free 
States have made in order to obtain it. But while allowing 
this, the evils and hardships to which the negroes may be sub- 
jected through class legislation are nofanciful orsentimental ones. 
It seems clear that if the States are permitted absolute freedom 
of internal legislation subject to the formal conditions proposed 
by the President, they will enforce many of the most hateful 
rules of the old slavery system. The negroes will probably 
be prohibited from acquiring land, will be subjected to cor- 
poral punishment for minor offences, will be disqualified 
from giving evidence against white men in the courts of law, 
will be precluded from following any pursuit or trade they 
choose, and will in fact be reduced, as far as laws can secure 
such an end, to the condition of a subject caste. In other 
words, the spirit of slavery will be maintained, though happily 
the system will be divested of its most hateful characteristics. 
It is therefore intelligible enough that the Abolitionist party 
should be bitterly opposed to the immediate restoration of 
State government in the South. They would be false to 
their principles if they failed to oppose it; and experience 
has shown that their opinions have a hold upon the Northern 
mind far greater than even the Americans themselves imagined 
before the outbreak of the war. 

But even admitting the justice of these views, we are told 
that Americans are not prepared to jeopardize the restoration 
of the Union in order to provide for the better treatment of 
the negro. We cannot doubt that throughout the country 
there is a great and praiseworthy longing for peace, and this 
longing unquestionably renders any settlement which will 
restore civil order and government at once peculiarly accept- 
able to the Northern States. But we think the strength of 
this desire for peace at any price is much exaggerated by 
ordinary English critics of Transatlantic affairs. The North 
has no apprehension whatever of a second Southern rising. 
Secession is played out, and practically the ex-Confederate 
States must submit to any terms the North chooses to impose, 
and it so happens that the idea of sacrificing the interests of 
the negro in order to facilitate the reconstruction of the Union 
is objected to by the dominant majority, on grounds not so 
much of abstract justice as of practical expediency. Now that 
this is so can be easily understood by any one who appreciates 
the popular American point of view concerning the war. 

If there is one fact which the history of the war should 
make self-evident, it is that there is no conceivable sac- 
rifice to which the Free States will not submit in order to 
preserve the Union. Now anybody in America who asserted 
that slavery was not the cause of the war would be regarded 
there as a modern Rip van Winkle. The conviction that 
slavery all but destroyed the Union, is such an acknowledged 
article of faith in the North, that all political caleulations are 
based upon it. Now the Republicans assert, and we think 


with great force, that this source of danger to the Union con-| but only sand. 


sisted not so much in the innate wickedness of slavery, as in 
its incompatibility with Republican institutions. The im- 
patience of law, the contempt for the decision of popular 
election, the hatred to free labour, and the dislike to public 
education which led to secession, were due to the existence 
in the South of a servile caste and an aristocracy of colour. 
It is argued therefore, with much show of reason, that so long 
as the internal customs and legislation of the Southern States 
are founded on the subjection of the negro, the same causes 
which brought about secession will tend to create alienation 
between North and South. In the words of Carl Schurz’s 
report, ** As to the future peace and harmony of the Union, it 
is of the highest importance that the people of the States 
lately in rebellion be not permitted to build up another 
peculiar institution, whose spirit is in conflict with the funda- 
mental principles of our political system, for as long as they 
cherish interests peculiar to them in preference to those they 
have in common with the rest of the American people, their 
loyalty to the Union will always be suspected.” 

It is of course easy for disappointed partizans of the South 
who cannot forgive the success of the Republican party to 
stigmatize them as fanatics, and assert that they think of 
nothing but the negro, and desire to despoil the whites for 
his especial benefit. Such charges may find a certain colouring 
from the speeches of hot-headed men like Mr. Stevens, but to 
any one at all acquainted with America they are simply ludi- 
crous. You might as reasonably accuse the Whigs of desiring 
a Red Republic, as suspect the Republicans as a party of 
wishing to elevate the black man at the cost of the white. 
All that the majority in Congress has really asked, or rather 
suggested, is that the Southern States should not be 
restored to their full rights till they consent to allow 
the negro the same freedom of labour as is conceded 
to the white working man. Unless, they say, in fact 
you permit him to acquire property, to give evidence in 
court, to receive education, and to contract for employment on 
the best terms he can get, you are re-establishing a class 
oligarchy founded on the most odious distinction, that of 
colour ; and such an oligarchy is dangerous to the Union. We 
have just, they urge, restored the Union at an immense sacrifice 
of life and blood and treasure, and we should be madmen to 
undo the work we have thus accomplished, in order to be able 
to say that the work of reconstruction is accomplished. There 
are undoubtedly many solid considerations which may be alleged 
in favour of the Presidential scheme; but on the whole we 
deem the course pursued by the Republican majority is the 
more philosophical and patriotic of the two policies. At 
any rate it would be well for the newspapers, which have 
so recently discovered that Mr. Johnson is a statesman 
instead of a drunken buffoon, to meditate before they accuse 
Congress of fanaticism and corrupt selfishness, because it has 
declined to admit the Southern members without further 
investigation. 





THE TRIUMPH OF IDEAS. 

IIERE is strength, then, in ideas after all. Never, perhaps, 

in the history of the world did an idea gain so rapid, complete, 
and visible a triumph as that which was consummated at Wash- 
ington on the 19th December. One of the many depressing 
signs around us which observers watch with alarm, is the apparent 
decay, or rather temporary paralysis, of the faith in ideas. In the 
new search for intellectual realism people doubt audibly—witness 
the Pall Mall Gazette of Thursday, on the French press—whether 
thought és stronger than armies, whether an idea has, simply 
because itis great, the power of making itself effective. ‘They do 
not despise thought, they do not many of them deny that it would 
be well if it were stronger than bayonets, but they question its 
effectiveness, its power to clothe itself in flesh and bones, and do 
great things in the world. Freedom is better than tyranny ; 
but, after all, French freedom has battled for a hundred years 
only to be suppressed by the peasants of France. Pauperism 
is an evil; but, after all, the ideas of the social thinkers of 
Europe have not perceptibly diminished pauperism. Ignor- 
ance is bad; but, after all, crime varies in the ratio of popu- 
lation, and not in that of education and enlightenment. Is 
it worth while to fight for a great idea, and with vast pains and 
expenditure of energy and self-sacrifice to accelerate its diffusion 
one littlé hairbreadth, when, after all, it may never grow strong 
enough to affect the welfare of mankind? Ideas must grow, and 








for growth there must be soil, and there is as yet no such thing, 
Enthusiasts waste their lives in preaching co- 
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operation, and co-operation is good ; but to be effective, it needs 
a lower class aware that self-sacrifice is essential to its suecess— 
and there is no such class. Why strive and toil, and, it may be 
perish, to advance a principle which after all may never be more 
than abstract? Is it not better, or even nobler, says the modern 
Archimedes, to become wise oneself, but never apply wisdom, to 
study the lever, but never build a catapult, to play the part of the 
intellectual Sadducee, seeing the wrong and the right and com- 
menting thereon, but otherwise well content to know that sugar 
is sweet, and that one has sugar? Or better still, to do all that, 
and also what little good comes to hand easily, and leave principles 
to take care of themselves; punish the beadle who starves the 
pauper, but level no stroke at pauperism ? Now, as ever, ideas seem 
‘¢ to the wise,” that is to these who want results, a ‘‘ stumbling- 
block,” and ‘‘ to the Greeks,” that is to Saturday Reviewers, who 
want everything to conduct itself in a highly cultured way, mere 
* foolishness.” 

The advocates of this ‘‘ philosophy of common sense” which after 
all is only utilitarianism degraded from a creed into an opinion, 
always seem to us to omit one great datum from their calculation. 
Souls always accrete themselves bodies of some kind, though not ne- 
eessarily the fittest bodies. Great ideas do not always triumph 
only by percolation ; if they did, enthusiasts might well despair, for 
no generation would ever witness the realization of its own greatest 
thoughts. The labe:r of sending a new thought requiring the 
assent of millions before it can be effective through those milli¢ns 
of hostile and unreceptive minds would daunt the imagination 
of the thinkers of to-uay, as it did those of the same class in 
the century before Christ, and again during the Renaissance. 
Individuals dislike planting oaks till the only oaks planted 
in Europe for timber are those planted by States, or by 
nobles who expect their families to endure like States. Let pos- 
terity judge, is the wish of the dreamer, rarely that of the 
man intent on diffusing a real idea. He wants to see it suc- 
ceed, and, if he cannot see it, turns aside, as Comte did, to plunge 
into himself till he becomesa mere dreamer of dreams. Fortu- 
nately for mankind, the first property of an idea, that is of a 
thought with fructifying power, a thought for which men can be 
martyrs, is to accrete to itself weapons not its own, to use causes 
and dominate classes, and as it were dye acts, with all which it has 
little or no connection. The French idea of equality won its way 
not by percolation, but because there was in the France of 1789 no 
road to justice and physical comfort but through it. The idea of 
I'ree Trade by itself would never have won the battle, for the 
iinglish masses are not free-traders yet, but it drew to itself the 
desire for cheaper food, and so used the “ big loaf” as to come out 
triumphant. It will be triumphant in America, when it has 
found a similar weapon, and all who support it assist the 
day when the search for such a weapon shall be successful. We 
remember reading once an account in an American magazine, how 
far accurate we know not, of the way in which education tri- 
umphed in Rhode Island. The rulers there, middle-class, well- 
to-do men, would not have the idea, declared it expensive and 
visionary, fought it on the ground of economy, succeeded year 
after year in preventing its taking to itself a body in the shape of 
a legislative Act. The suffrage, however, was wide, and one fine 
morning Rhode Island found itself in presence of an imminent 
agrarian law. ‘The idea had found its weapon, opposition died 
instantly away, and the common schools of Rhode Island are 
among the best in the Union. The truth would seem to be that 
conviction, or as most men following an Oriental model call it, 
faith, is in itself power, and that a minority once fully imbued with a 
principle can and does lead a majority anxious for something 
very different, but convinced against their will, or rather with 
their will and against their prejudices. Conviction gives the 
power to convince, and as we see every day in theological life 
and the life of scientific enthusiasts, faith is an effluent power as 
much as fire or electricity, or many other of the physical forces. 
IXven inferior men, once possessed of it, can dominate superior 
men, and those who are not statesmen can lead masses, who are seek- 
ing far different results, direct to the one the euthusiastshave desired. 

The recent illustration is, we believe, the most wonderful, 
or at least the most visible, yet recorded. Ou the 19th De- 
cember Mr. Seward, Seeretary of State, announced officially 
that the constitutional amendinent abolishing slavery and enabling 

abolition effectual, had been signed 
had consequently become part 
It is not yet six years since 


Congress to make that 
by twenty-seven States, and 
of the Federal Constitution. 


John Brown died on the gallows, saying, ‘‘ God sees that I am | i 
Ile was 


of more use to hang than for any otier earthly purpose.” 














his death was one more illustration of the “ worn-out” truth that 
the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church. It is impos- 
sible to conceive a cause more triumphant than that of slavery 
was when that old man, after kissing the negro child—thick- 
lipped child, with yellow whites to its eyes—walked quietly up to 
the gallows surrounded by an execrating soldiery. The institution, 
fenced in by the active love of eight millions who could slay or be 
slain for it, by the reverence of twenty millions more, who when 
the national existence was in question hardly dared to touch it, by 
the silent respect of probably five-sixths of the rulers of earth, who 
felt slavery an outpost of their own dominion, seemed beyond all 
human attack. The most sanguine dreamer only hoped that time 
and civilization might in their slow development gradually amelio- 
rate thecurse. The “ wise” defendeit, the ‘‘ Greeks, ”"—always wiser 
than the wise, as the Saturday Review is wiser than the Record,— 
thought John Brown's attempt a foolish waste of life, and yet 
as the fanatic body gave up its soul, slavery, to end which John 
Brown had given his body and offered his soul, died too. In all 
history nothing is more certain than that from John Brown’s 
‘““mad” attempt sprang secession. ‘These men, then, can 
fight,” said the South, ‘‘ can die for their wild fanaticism, are not 
cowards, but madmen ;” and from that moment, as Calhoun had 
prophesied, the South saw in separation the only chance for its 
beloved institution. It seceded, and the “idea” so long con- 
temned, and derided, and despised, leaped up armed. Its ad- 
vocates, by no means able men as a rule, were still the only men 
whosaw, what the statesmen could not see, that in slavery was the 
root of the evil, that it or the Union must die, that in it lay the 
death warrant of Republican institutions. Alone decided amidst 
the rushing crowd, these men were always foremost, and always 
therefore guided the else vacillating rush. Reluctantly, defiantly 

almost, another idea, the thirst for empire, always armed and 
always ready for battle, placed its armies at the disposal of a nobler 
thought, and to secure a geographical gain worked out a moral 
victory. A half convinced President proclaimed to a partly con- 

vinced army and an unconvinced people that he accepted an idea 
he had not made, that not because it stood condemned of God, 

not because it was in itself the sum and aggregate of all human 

wickedness, but because it was opposed to a glorious dream —the 

dream of a continent set apart for the peaceful progress of 

humanity—slavery should die. And it did die, die of hard blow s, 
and blood shed, and brave men put to flight, and strong men sent 
to the gallows—Captain Gordon, ¢. y.—and all those things 

which are done only by power clothed in flesh and dressed in 

armour. ‘lhe idea had become flesh, had clothed itself in armour, 

and struck—this abstract and slightly ungentlemanly thing, as 

the Pall Mall Gazette would say—terrible physical blows, as 
social equality has also struck, as religious freedom may strike, as 

democracy, one of the grandest, if one of the most imperfect ideas 
which ever visited man, will yet strike, at recalcitrant power 
In 1859 abolition was John Brown. In 1865 it was John Brown 

followed by a million of armed and drilled Anglo-Saxons, intent 
doubtless on many en:ls, but fulfilling in their own despite always 
the end that to John Brown was living, when as he walked— 
slightly slouching, possibly—to the gallows he kissed that thick- 
lipped child. 

And so it will always be. It is hard even for trained thinkers 
intent upon their work to explain precisely why a true idea always 
wins—except indeed by saying what to-day is an argument only 
with the Record, and the Record’s bitterest antagonist, that the 
Judye of all the earth can do only right, aud that He is irresis- 
tible—but the fact remains. Great ideas have strength. Let the 
strongest man in Europe try a fall with the Emperor Napoleon 
and he will be beaten, will possibly end his days rowing a 
boat under the lash through the bayous of Cayenne. Never- 
theless, as sure as the idea of freedom is higher than the idea of 
authority, so surely will Napoleonism pass away, leaving only the 
trace a beacon light leaves when it flashes on a quagmire or a 
rock. Nothing on earth at this moment seems so invincible as 
English pauperism. Itis protected by the faith of the strongest 
people that ever lived, by the impregnable earth wall of human 
ignorance, by a wretched perversion of the words of the 
Son of God, and it will fall nevertheless, fall till its defence 
will seem, not to our ‘‘ sons” or our posterity, but to us, a 
momentary aberration which volumes will be written to explain. 
Ideas we stronger than armies, forthey can not only produce armies, 
as the idea which led to the Crusades did, but they can borrow 
armies, as the idea which produced Abolition did, and as the 
idea which demands justice in Jamaica will do. These good 
Tories think they will have a majority upon that question, which 


the first abolitionist who died fighting the slave power, and in| is really an * idea,”—the right of the British subject with pigment 
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in his cuticle to the same measure as the British subject without 
pigment—and their view, though an improbable one, is of course a 
possible one. What then? ‘The Sadducees may say the true 

licy is to see that the people of Jamaica are oppressed, and be 
silent lest there should be a fuss about it, and uncultivated people 
say things pleasing to the Almighty but not to Oxford, and the 
Sadducees will be for their ends in the right. And the idea will 
march on nevertheless, till it meets some day, and at no 
long day, the flesh, beautiful or hideous, which will clothe 
it with the required physical power, and the Sadducee will 
cower first of all, and acknowledge, ‘‘ Lo! here is Truth armed.” 
Fighting her is not my business, but concession. Why fight with 
expediencies which have become strong? Whence the flesh is to 
come we know not, possibly from some low greed for gain which 
only the negro can secure to us, but come it will at last, and then 
the idea clothed and visible will rule with the tyrannical sway all 
Anglo-Saxon ideas assume. Meanwhile it is well for the few who 
have not lost the capacity for intellectual faith to march on, 
carrying their idea over an ever widening range until at last the 
body is found, careless of those who satirize them as fanatics, 
dangerous to those who denounce them as evil men, firm even 
against those who, seeing as clearly as themselves, will lend no 
hand to help because the workmen reek so with their toil. Was 
ever enthusiast yet so silly as he who first put a seed into the 
ground and expected the rotten mite to grow ? 





KITCHEN TEA. 

HE legend of the old Arabian tale teaching that the true test of 
high breeding and sensuous refinement is to be found by put- 
ting a pea secretly under some half-dozen mattresses and then set- 
ting the claimant to sieep thereupon, in order to see whether she 
discerns the presence of the intruding object and passes a sleepless 
night or not, only shows us how elementary, and mechanical were 
the ideas of refinement in the palaces of the Arabian princes. 
The nerves of touch are very easily blunted, and if the Arabian 
princess so tested had, as was not unfrequently the case, passed 
through some period of hardship and ill-fortune before she was 
thus tried, the failure of the test would have proved nothing at 
all. After a hard day’s exercise the most exquisite organizations 
would find the nerves of touch in a somewhat stupid and dull 
condition. The state of the nerves of taste is a far truer test of 
sensuous refinement than that of the nerves of touch, because 
the external conditions under which they act are far less variable 
under different conditions of Jife. A princess in a maidservant’s 
disguise, who is obliged to dress in coarse clothing, and is on her 
legs or knees all day attending to the door or scrubbing the floors, 
cannot by any possibility have the nerves of touch in the most 
delicate state, but there is no reason at all why, even if forced to 
live on bread and water, she should not have a taste as fine and dis- 
criminating in the kitchen as in the palace. Perhaps there is no 
really truer test of the delicacy of sensuous perception, than a high 
tone of feeling on the subject of tea. There is nothing that is 
easier to make, granted of course the proper quality of tea to start 
with, without any experience at all, than tea, and yet there is 
nothing in which it is more hopeless to expect even moderate 
excellence from a person of unrefined mind. A cultivated man 
or woman introduced to this beverage for the first time, will on 
the second experiment easily grasp the whole points of the case, 
—will take care to extract the true aroma without extracting 
that horrible colouring matter which is got by letting the tea 
brew, as the revolting phrase is,—“ brew,” as if it were beer !~ 
will see the critical importance of seizing the moment when the 
urnor kettle just boils, and no more than boils, —is at 212 deg. Fahr- 
enheit, and not higher,—for eliciting the full fragrance of tea, and 
will have a fine feeling for the function of cream in softening with- 
out overpowering the most refined of sedative, the most stealthy and 
subtle of stimulating, beverages. But preach toan ordinary kitchen- 
maid for forty years of the true rationale of the process,—give her 
Messrs. North or Messrs. Twinings’ best Souchong, now as low as 
4s, 10d. a pound, thanks to Mr. Gladstone—greenteais never permis- 
sible toa pure taste—and she will produce you, after a life of melan- 
choly endeavour spent in wrestling not with any external difficulty 
but with the law of her own organization, a cup of as coarse kitchen 
tea as she would make for herself out of ‘‘ a very decent article at 
2s. 4d.” with skimmed milk, and that refuse of animalcules and 
dried treacle called brown sugar,—an ingredient which alleviates 
rather than exasperates the unspeakable horrors of such a 
decoction as this. Now it is really a very curious psychological 
problem why this should be so. We have known very carefully 
educated servants, especially men servants, produce very good 





coffee, though coffee made in the kitchen is generally a species of 
black draught, tasting equally of warm water and gritty sediment. 
Witness, for example, the coffee too often brought in after the most 
perfectly appointed dinner-parties, when the taste, refinel and 
exalted by Johannisberg and Lafitte, is looking for something that 
shall gradually pave the way from the comparatively intellectual 
and eager brilliancy of the vinous flame to the gentler and more 
diffusive glow of a harmonizing spiritual essence like tea,—but 
when instead, warned by the odour, you either put down the evil- 
looking beverage untasted, though with senses sufficiently demo- 
ralized even by the scent, or else in a fit of absence of mind you 
swallow unwittingly an antidote to the whole evening's sensuous 
influences, and repair with a sense of moral degradation and 
a wrecked existence, such as we suppose Hindoos would feel 
if they had been made to swallow beef, not (if you can help it) to 
the drawing-room, but to the solitary bitterness of your own 
premises. But we willingly admit that coffee is often made good 
by servants, though it requires far more real skill to make it than 
tea, which requires nothing but true feeling. The reason is, we 
suppose, that coffee has a stronger and coarser soul than tea. It is 
indeed of the nature of a food, and you hear people talk of miss- 
ing it at their breakfast, not in the tone in which they would 
talk of missing the sun or missing a pleasant face, but as they 
would talk of missing their beef or bread; and it is, though 
with other and higher attributes, a species of solid. But not so 
tea. If we found a servant who could make tea with true feeling, 
we should believe that there was culture in her mind and here- 
ditary delicacy in her organization, in spite of the broadest vulgar- 
isms and the most raw-boned frame. It has never, however, hap- 
pened to us hitherto to meet with one. Of the horrors of 
kitchen tea under all possible external conditions we have had 
some experience. We have given out the species, prescribe:! the 
treatment with all minuteness, and yet received back a cup of 
coarse and nauseous fluid, which, if swallowed at all, is swallowed 
like a medicine, for its sedative qualities, and with an effort not to 
taste it. The simple truth is that the vulgar taste ///vs the 
secondary flavour of tea, —not the flavour it gives out involuntarily, 
as it were, at the first grateful touch of heat, but that extorted 
from it by pertinacious decoction. Servants, we believe, usually 
prefer their own tea boiled. They call it more “ satisfying.” Ant 
though, if properly urged, they abandon this practice for their 
employers, nothing will persuade them that tea can be good with- 
out a deep brown colour. They suppose that the object of 
making the water boil is the same with tea as with soup, 
—that tea is a sort of stew, instead of an essence obtained 
by a momentary combination between water in the moment 
of passing into steam, and the influence which the leaf 
puts out under certain atmospheric conditions, just as sweet- 
smelling plants will throw out all their fragrance at sunset. ‘The 
reason servants cannot see the truth is no want of physical, but 
want of intellectual and spiritual culture. If they had ioticed 
how all living creatures have good moments, and characturistic 
moments, if you only knew how to seize them, they might know 
the truth about tea. But they have probably never observeil that 
the moment of meeting a friend, for example, after an absence, 
has a characteristic power of its own, suitable for certain 

avours of expression or manner which would become altogether 
forced, awkward, impossible, if they were delayed. If you miss 
the opportunity of the moment of meeting, the whole current of 
feeling at that meeting may go wrong. Such things they have 
not been taught or in a position to observe; if they had, they 
would be able to realize better how the instantaneous flavour shed 
forth at the first touch of boiling water on the tea, is the final 
cause of tea. Even the old childish rhyme might teach those who 
have ears to hear :— 

“ This fragrant shrub in China grows, 
The leaves are all we see ; 
And these, when water on them flows, 
Make what we call our tea.” 

“ Flows,” mind,—anot “‘ rests,” or ‘‘ soaks,” —the idea implied is the 
true one, of instantaneous graciousness, of momentary flavour. 

There is less to be said about the secondary horrors of kitchen tea, 
for they too often resulé either from negligence or from necessary but 
painful economy, and not from perverted notions. The tea which 
is made from water of which the servant says, “ It ‘ave boiled, 
Sir,” is of course not tea at all, but it is not so bad as the stewed 
tea which is in favour in the kitchen. It is simply wishy-washy, 
and the servant knows as well that it is not up even to her own 
ideal as the master. Then the tea which results after the tea- 
pot is replenished is evil arising out of the hampering conditions 
of existence, out of the difficulty and expense incident to having 
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an unlimited succession of tea-pots and fresh tea every time,—and 
such evil as this may efter all, looked at in a larger light, be 
but ‘ partial evil’ ‘universal good.’ But the evil of deliberately 
sacrificing through the errors of a gross taste a flavour so rare 
and exquisite as may be obtained from any tea (not below 4s. a 
pound) properly treated by a cultivated mind, is pure evil, which 
has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished. 





THE FITZ-GERALDS OF KILDARE (CONTINUED). 
« QILKEN THOMAS,” the tenth Earl of Kildare, who was 
executed with his five uncles at Tyburn in 1537, is thus 
described ;—‘* Ile was of stature tall and personable; in counte- 
nance amicable; a white face, and withal somewhat ruddy, deli- 
cately in each limne featured ; a rolling tongue and a rich utter- 
ance; of nature flexible and kind; very soon carried where he 
fancied ; easily with submission appeased ; hardly with stubborn- 
ness swayed ; in matters of importance an headlong Hotspur, yet 
natheless, taken for a young man, not devoid of wit, were it 
not, as it fell out in the end, that a fool had the keeping thereof.” 
A sufficiently graphic character! ‘The great blot on the memory 
of this Earl will always be the murder of Archbishop Allen and 
his companions in his presence and with his sanction. In other 
respects much may be excused in a son acting under the in- 
structions of an imprisoned and dying father. Gerald, the younger 
and half-brother of the executed Earl, would (but for the 
attainder and confiscation) have succeeded to the dignity and 
estates of the family as eleventh Earl of Kildare. Ie was a boy 
of between ten and eleven, ill of the small-pox at the time of his 
brother's surrender, and was at once conveyed by his nurse in a 
basket, it is said, to a place of greater security, and was first 
sheltered among the O’Briens, then by his aunt, Lady Eleanor, and 
her husband, Manus O'Donnell, of Tyrconnell, whom she had con- 
sented to marry on that condition. The English Government 
made several attempts to obtain possession of the young Gerald 
during this period. At last, in the middle of March, 1540, Lady 
Eleanor suspecting that her husband was about to surrender the 
young Earl, sent him off in a merchant vessel to St. Malo. On 
hearing of his arrival in France King Francis sent for him to Paris, 
and placed him about the person of the young Dauphin, afterwards 
Henry IT. Lord Grey, who had sueceede1 Sheffington as Deputy, 
was recalled in 1540 for correspondence with and favouring his 
connections the Geraldines, at the expense of the friends of the 
English Government, and in June, 1541, suffered on Tower Hill. 
Sir Anthony St. Leger, who succeeded as Deputy, was a more able 
man, and freer from the dangerous temptation to lean too much 
on one family at the expense of the rest. Ireland became more 
tranquil, Desmond, O’Brien, and other chiefs being bribed into 
quiescence by assignments of abbey lands, Henry taking care to 
make them the agents in the suppression of the religious houses. 
He assumed also on their invitation the title of King instead of Lord 
of Ireland, his old feudal title as suzerain, a significant change, 
politic in its immediate results, but fraught with future evil by 
confirming the idea of the distinct nationality of Ireland without 
securing the substantial advantages of such a constitution. Peer- 
ages were bestowed on several of the Irish and Anglo-Irish chiefs, 
and their investiture at Greenwich was made the occasion of the 
most flattering hospitalities. So closed the Government of Ireland 
during the reign of Henry VIII. 

Meanwhile the young Earl of Kildare remained an exile. The 
French King, finding his presence embarrassing, sent him to 
Valenciennes, in Flanders, and subsequently to Brussels, where 
Charles V. held his Court. His surrender being again demanded 
by the English Government, he was sent off to the protection 
of the Bishop of Liége. ‘This retreat he left for Italy at the 
instance of Cardinal Pole, and on arriving in Rome had a pension 
settled on him by the Cardinal of 300 crowns. He received his edu- 
cation as a gentleman of those days at first at the Court of the Duke 
of Mantua, who doubled the pension assigned him by the Cardinal. 
After eighteen months’ stay at Mantua, Pole recalled him to 
Rome, and in 1544 sent him on his travels with letters of recom- 
mendation. He went first to Naples, there took service with the 
Knights of Malta, and served against tha ‘Turks and Moors at 
Tripoli. In 1545 he returned to Rome, had his allowance in- 
creased by the Cardinal to 300/., and was placed with Cosmo de 
Medici, Duke of Florence, who made him his Master of the Horse, 
with a pension for life or till his restoration in Ireland of 300 
dueats per annum. Here he remained for three years. While he 
resided in Italy he had once a narrow escape for his life, falling 
into a deep pit, and being only saved by his favourite greyhound 
‘* Grifhound,” who scented out his master, ‘and stood howling by 











the mouth of the pit until the attention of those who were seeking 
for young Gerald was thus drawn to the spot, and he we 
extricated. On the death of Henry VIII. Gerald ventured to 
come to London, in the company of some foreign ambassadors. 
He was well received, and at a supper given by Edward VI. fell in 
love with Mabel, daughter (by his first marriage) of Sir Anthony 
Brown, K.G., Master of the Horse to the King, whose second wife 
was Lady Elizabeth Fitz-Gerald, the Fair Geraldine, sister of Gerald. 
They were soon afterwards married, and through the influence of his 
father-in-law, the King received him into favour, knighted him, and 
on the 25th of April, 1552, restored to him his Irish estates. In the 
reign of Mary he served against the insurgents under Wyat with 
distinction. A commission was directed to him and others on the 
23rd April, 1554, to inquire concerning all murders and other 
offences committed within the counties of Kildare and Carlow, 
and on the Ist of May he received from the Queen a com- 
plete restoration of the honours and possessions forfeited by the 
attainder of his father, and on the 13th he was restored to 
the titles of Earl of Kildare and Baron Offaly by a new crea- 
tion under letters patent, with a creation fee of 201. to him 
and his heirs out of the customs of the port of Dublin. ‘The 
attainder, however, of the old earldom was not reversed till 
1569. In November the Earl returned to Ireland, and this 
dark chapter in the history of the Kildare Geraldines was closed. 
Other exiled and attainte.. families in Ireland were restored at the 
same time. ‘The restored Earl employed himself in expeditions 
against the native Irish chiefs, and in May and July, 1555, was 
one of the Commissioners of Government during the absence of the 
Lord-Deputy. He was rewarded by a grant on the 28th of Octo- 
ber, 1558, of the demesnes of some dissolved religious houses in 
county Down, to him and his Countess, and their heirs male. 
On the death of the Countess in 1610 these lands reverted to 
the Crown. Queen Elizabeth added to this gift one in February, 
1559, of the lands formerly belonging to the College of May- 
nooth. With the exception of one summons to England to 
answer for his conduct, and one or two accusations of trea- 
son which came to nothing, Kildare remained as an ostensibly 
trusted servaut of the Crown, acting against the Irish chiefs, and 
being much employed in negotiations with Shane O'Neill and 
the Earl of Desmond until the year 1580, when a more serious 
charge of treason was brought against him, and his son-in-law, 
Lord Delvin, and together with his son, Lord Offaly, who had 
fled into the district of that name, they were arrested and sent over 
to England, where the two former were committed to the Tower, 
and Lord Offaly to the custody of the Earl of Bedford. After an 
investigation, however, a sentence of acquittal was pronounced, and 
the Earl's lands, &c., which had been seized, were restored to him. 
In 1583 the ‘“ Great Geraldine Rebellion,” under the Earls of 
Desmond, terminated with the death of the fifteenth Earl, who was 
slain on the 11th of November. ‘The Kildare Geraldines had held 
aloof as far as any overt acts of adhesion were concerned. ‘The 
Earl of Kildare himself diel in London on the 16th of November, 
1585. He is described as of low stature and slender figure, one 
of the best horsemen of his day, with some good qualities, but 
passionate and covetous. Ile was more pliant than his immediate 
predecessors, and had conformed to Protestantism on the accession of 
Elizabeth. He had entailed the estates upon his sons and their 
heirs male, with remainder to his brother and certain of his 
cousins, and their heirs male respectively. At his death he pos- 
sessed the manors and advowsons of the rectories of Maynooth, 
Kildare, Rathangan, Athy, Woodstock, Kilkea, Castledermot, 
and Gramey, in county Kildare; Ballyboggan, Newtown, De 
Moyagher, Moylagh, and Kildalkie, in Meath; Geashill, in King’s 
County ; Ardglass, and Strangford, in Down; Crom and Adare, 
in Limerick ; and many otherlands. His eldest son, Lord Offaly, 
died before him in 1580, leaving only a daughter, Lettice, married 
to Sir Robert Digby, of Coleshill, Warwickshire. She claimed the 
barony of Offaly and the estates of her grandfather as heir general, 
but the point was decided against her, and in compensation she 
was created Baroness of Offaly for life, and in 1619 the barony of 
Geashill was awarded to her and her heirs. She stood more than 
one siege in her castle there against the Catholic confederates of 
1641, sturdily refusing to surrender to them, and being ultimately 
relieved by Philip, Viscount Lisle (Algernon Sidney's brother), 
and Sir Charles Coote. She afterwards retired to Warwickshire, 
and died there in 1658. Her eldest son, Robert, was created Lord 
Digby of Geashill. 

Henry, second son of the last Earl of Kildare, succeeded as 
twelfth Earl, and was called by the Irish ‘* Henry of the Battle- 
axes.” He had been committed, as we have seen, to the custody of 


| Lord Bedford when his father was imprisoned in the Tower. His 
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careeras Earlof Kildare lasted only twelve years. Whileco-operating 
with the Lord-Deputy in the war against O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, 
he was wounded and twice thrown from his horse in a severe 
engagement, his two foster-brothers, sons of O'Connor Faly, 
being killed while assisting him to mount again. On his journey 
home he was obliged to-halt at Drogheda, and there died on the 
30th September, 1597, from the effects of fever occasioned by his 
wound, and aggravated by his grief at the death of the O’Connors. 
By his wife, Lady Frances Howard, daughter of the Armada hero, 
he left only daughters, one of whom became the wife of Rory 
O'Donnell, the rebel Earl of Tyrconnell of James I.'s reign. Earl 
Henry’s next brother, William, succeeded him as thirteenth Earl 
of Kildare. ‘The new Earl, however, was drowned in April, 1599, 
while following the Earl of Essex on his expedition to Ireland, in 
a small barque which foundered at sea. On his death the earldom 
devolved on his cousin Gerald, son of Exlward Fitz-Gerald, second 
son of the ninth Earl by his second wife, Lady Elizabeth Grey. 
This fourteenth Earl commanded a regiment of infantry in the 
war against the Earl of Tyrone. He had inherited from his mother, 
Mabel, daughter and heiress of Sir John Leigh, and widow of Sir 
John Paston, of Norfolk, the estates of Helston, Abbotsbury, 
Abbotstoke, Aller, and Ansty, in Dorsetshire, which were after- 
wards sold, Ie appears to have acted loyally towards the English 
Government during the rest of the reign of Elizabeth, and in 1604 
was appointed one of the Commissioners for the civil government 
of Connaught. During the Queen’s reign he had received a pension 
of 10s. per diem, and on the accession of James I. offered to com- 
promise this claim for lands to the value of 100/. per annum, 
His litigation with Lady Digby has been already mentioned, but 
his loss of the estate ceded to her was compensated by his recovering 
possession of the castle of Maynooth, &c., on the death of the 
Countess Mabel in 1610. Tere there was one of the only 
two deer parks at that time existing in Ireland. The Earl died 
on the 11th of February, 1612. We married (by a Papal dis- 
pensation) Elizabeth Margaret, daughter of Christopher, Lord 
Delvin, and the Lady Mary Fitz-Gerald, daughter of his uncle, 
the eleventh Earl. She was a vehement Catholic, and demised 
Kilkea Castle to the Jesuits, having engaged in the rebellion of 
1641, for which the following year she wasoutlawed for high treason. 
Her only son, Gerald, succeeded his father as fifteenth Earl of Kil- 
dare, when only seven weeks old, and he died in his ninth year, the 
11th of Nov., 1620. He was succeeded as sixteenth Earl by George, 
son of Thomas Fitz-Gerald, next brother of the fourteenth Earl. He 
was only eight years and nine months old at the time when his 
cousin'’sdeath opened to him thesuccession. Hebecame first a ward 
of the Crown, and then successively of the Duke and Duchess of Len- 
nox and the Earl of Cork, the last of whom (with the King’s per- 
mission) married him on the 15th of August, 1630, when he was 
only eighteen, to his daughter, Lady Jane Boyle. te had been 
educated in the Protestant faith, and in October, 1629, entered 
Christ Church College, Oxford, where he and his tutor, we learn 
from a letter of the Earl of Cork, were waited on by a favourite 
dwarf of the young Earl’s. He is usually styled the ‘“ Fairy 
Earl,” from his diminutive figure in the portrait of him painted in 
1632 which is now at Carton, the present chief seat of the Leins- 
ter family in Ireland. In this last year he received a letter from 
the last of the Desmond Fitz-Geralds, Gerald, who, but for their 
attainder, would have been the twentieth Earl. This great branch 
of the Geraldines, after almost continuous rebellion against the 
English Governments throughout the Tudor period, had finally 
fallen as an Irish family. The Gerald who wrote to his more 
fortunate cousin was a Spanish Count in the Imperial service in 
Italy. He fell in Germany, in the defence of a strong town 
which he had sturdily refused to surrender, the same year, with- 
out issue. The Earl of Kildare had some serious differences 
with his father-in-law, and there is a letter of Lord-Deputy 
Wentworth (afterwards Earl of Strafford) to the former 
strongly, though in a very kind and judicious manner, advising 
the young Earl for his own good to compose these differences. 


The letter breathes throughout Wentworth’s sterling good sense | 


in matters in which his judgment was not warped by ulterior con- 
siderations. In 1634 Lord Ranelagh called the Earl to account 
before the Irish House of Peers for granting a protection from 
arrest to a certain person, on the plea that he was a necessary at- 
tendant on him during Ais attendance on Parliament, and the 
House declared the protection to be of no force. In the same year 
the Earl became estranged from Wentworth, opposed the measures 
of his Government, and being thereupon treated by the Lord-Deputy 
in his usual imperious manner with opponents, sailed to England 
without licence, and complained to the King. But Charles 
received him but coldly, and he was obliged to promise submission 


to the Deputy. In 1638, when Wentworth was proceeding to 
inquire into every title in Connaught, for the purpose of ousting 
the existing owners unless they paid a sum as composition, and 
re-granting the lands to the advantage of the Crown, Kildare 
refused to submit his property to the sentence of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and was in consequence committed to prison. When the 
rebellion of 1641 broke out the Earl took a decided part against 
it, and the confederate Catholics passed a resolution that he 
must * be put out” of the earldom, ‘and another put in his place.” 
On the 7th of January, 1642, a party of Catholics seized and pillaged 
Maynooth Castle, carrying off the furniture, and the library, which 
was of great value. ‘The castle was soon retaken, but in 1646 
was occupied again by a detachment of the Catholics under 
General Preston, as he was advancing against Dublin, and on 
his retreat was dismantled, and has never since been inhabited. 
In 1643 a deputation from the Irish Catholics in arms having 
been sent in September to the King at Oxford, the Protestants in 
and about Dublin met on the 6th of October, at the Earl of Kildare’s 
house, and drew up a petition to the Lords Justices and Council 
for licence for such as they should select to wait on the King 
on their behalf. A deputation was accordingly appointed by both 
Houses of Parliament then sitting in Dublin, to present to the King 
a memorial stating their grievances, and praying that no treaty 
should be made with the Catholicstothe prejudice of the Protestants. 
This memorial was signed by Kildare and many others. In June, 
1647, he was appointed one of the Colonels of the broken regi- 
ments in and about Dublin, which were then reduced from eleven 
to seven, and in August the brave Governor of Dublin, Lieu- 
tenant-General Michael Jones, entrusted the command of the town 
to the Earl while he marched out to meet the enemy. The 
Earl's regiment was one of those disbanded by Oliver Cromwell 
soon after his arrival in Ireland in August, 1649. Lis castles 
being in the campaign which followed retaken from the Catholics, 
the Earl resided in Kilkea Castle or in Dublin till his death, in 
the beginning of 1660, a short time before the Restoration. He 
was succeeded by his son Wentworth, seventeenth Earl, who had 
been named after Strafford in the days which preceded the rup- 
ture between the Earl and the haughty Lord-Deputy. Ie only 
survived his accession to the dignity four years, dying on the 
Sth of March, 1664, at the age of thirty. Ife was made a 
Privy Councillor after the Restoration in 1661, and was named as 
one of those who were to report on any reflections on the late Earl 
of Strafford in the journals of the Irish Houses of Parliament, with 
a view to their being erased. He also went to England on an 
official embassy in the name of the Irish Parliament respecting the 
Act of Settlement, and on the 4th of March, 1663, he was thanked 
by the Irish House of Lords for the results of his mission, and 
received 800/. as allowance and for his expenses in the commission. 
Considering the ancient feuds between the Fitz-Geralds and Butlers, 
it is significant of the change of times that the Earl held the Duke 
of Ormonde's proxy in 1661 in the Irish House of Lords. On the 
14th of April, 1663, the Lord-Lieutenant was instructed to grant 
a formal pardon to the Earl for all treasons committed by him 
against the Crown during the late troubles, a proceeding which is 
also significant of the side taken by the Kildare Fitz-Geralds in 
the great Civil War. 





THE ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 
[From our SrectaL CorRRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, December 22, 1865. 

Tuts week has been signalized by the official proclamation by the 
Secretary of State that slavery in this country has at last gone 
the way of all abominations, and is now forbidden by the Constitu- 
| tion. ‘T'wenty-seven States have ratified this important amend- 
ment, among which are South Carolina, which took the lead in 
| scoession, and for the avowed reason that slavery was without 
| protection in the Union, and Virginia, ‘Tennessee, Arkansas, 
| Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, and Alabama, also Slave 
States and active in the rebellion. This event, having been 
| for some weeks or months past anticipated with confidence, 
| now that it has arrived, attracts but little attention. It is 
very old news indeed, and although the papers, as in duty 
‘bound, have had leading articles about it, few people read 
them ; and it is safe to say that no document from Secretary 
' Seward’s pen has occasioned so little remark as this, which makes 
| authoritative announcement that a radical change has been made 
; in the organic law of the land, and that the freedom of between 
three and four millions of human beings and of their descendants 
is at last secured. I say at last, because it was not secured by the 
' proclamation of emancipation, which was a mere executive act, and 
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had none of the force of a law, much less of an organic law, and 
which besides, by its very terms, did not apply to three of the 
Slave States. Nor could the freedom of the slaves have been 
secured through the legislatures of the several Slave States them- 
selves, for these, having the power of legislation from slavery to 
freedom, had also that of legislating back from freedom to slavery, 
and if under pressure they had exercised the former, they have 
shown themselves quite capable of exercising the latter when the 
pressure was removed. But a clause forbidding slavery on the soil 
of the Republic having been put into the Constitution by the voice 
of three-fourths of the States, it may be safely regarded asa moral 
impossibility that three-fourths of the States will ever unite to take 
it out. Indeed such a question is not to be entertained for a moment. 
I have said that this mode of the extinction of slavery was the 
only legitimate, as well as the only effectual, mode of attaining the 
great end. And it is true that the Abolitionists (as distinguished 
from the Republican party) have been unable to answer aproposition 
often made to them, in private discussion at least, by men who 
felt the wrong of slavery as deeply as it was felt by the Aboli- 
tionists themselves. This proposition was, ‘‘ We cannot join you 
in your crusade against slavery where it exists because it exists 
there lawfully, and not only so, but in virtue of the very organic 
law of the land, but we will join you in an attempt to extirpate 
slavery by an amendment to the Constitution.” ‘To this the reply 
was, “* That would be useless; we must go on with our agitation.” 
And to the question, “ Why not, then, agitate for the amend- 
ment?” the same reply would be made, ‘‘ We should waste our 
labour.” ‘To one man who spoke thus, I about six years ago heard 
the question put, “* Don’t you think there is reason to fear that if 
you keep up your agitation successfully the Slave States will 
attempt to break up the Union, and that fearful war and confu- 
sion would follow?” ‘+ No,” was the answer, ‘you couldn’t kick 
the Slave States out of the Union, not even South Carolina.” 
The gentleman who made this reply, who has the reputation of 
being a very long-headed man, probably changed his mind within 
two years from that conversation. 

Congress has thus far done little real work, but has laid out 
much that will be taken hold of immediately after the Christmas 
holidays. Among the bills brought in is one which illustrates a 
letter of mine published some weeks ago, in which I gave as a 
probable reason for the adherence of New Jersey to the doctrine 
of State sovereignty, and its dependent right, that of slaveholding, 
a fear that if this sovereignty were effectually denied, the power 
of New Jersey to tax all passengers by railway over its soil, which 
it has exercised for a generation, would be taken away by Con- 
gress. Well, in these first days of the first session since the doc- 
trine of State sovereignty has received its bloody quictus, a Bill is 
brought into the House, and pushed straight through under pres- 
sure of the previous question, providing that any railway may carry 
passengers and freight from one State to another without hindrance 
from the State through which the railway passes. ‘That law frees 
New Jersey by taking its legislature out of the breeches’ pocket of 
the president of the Camden and Amboy Railway Company. 
Another more important Bill was pushed through on the same day 
in the same expeditious but I must say not very reasonable manner, 
—a Bill submitting to the people of the several States an amend- 
ment to the Constitution forbidding the payment by any State of 
any debt incurred in aid of the late rebellion. ‘This disposition of 
the question of the rebel war debt-will not surprise the readers of 
these letters who remember the one upon the rebel loan, which 
was published some weeks before President Johnson’s announce- 
ment of a repudiation of this debt as essential to restoration. I 
heard from London lately that that rebel loan had recently risen, 
from some cause unknown, and was quoted at from eight tonine. To 
those who ‘ bulled ” it I commend a serious consideration of Senator 
Wilson’s proposed amendment. Nevertheless it must be admitted 
that to pass an amendment of this nature in a legislative body of 
the temper of the present House of Representatives is one thing, 
to secure its ratification by three-fourths of the State legislatures 
quite another. It will probably be ratified. But there seems to 
me to be one serious objection to such a measure. It is retrospective 
in its operation, being limited, in terms, to the late rebellion. 
Now the passage of ex post facto laws by Congress is expressly 
forbidden in the Constitution. A general prohibition of the pay- 
ment of debts by States incurred for the support of any future 
rebellion might certainly be introduced into that instrument with- 
out reasonable objection, and on general principles the assumption 
of any such debt contracted at any time might be regarded, and 
éven treated, as treasonable at present, but there seems to be at 
least a question whether a law or a constitutional provision passed 


with reference to a debt already contracted is not strictly and 
rightfully a dead letter. 

President Johnson has sent a message to Congress which, 
although very guarded in its language, is in tone decidedly in 
favour of admitting the delegates from the States recently in rebel- 
lion immediately to their seats in Congress, and this message is 
supported by a report of the same tenor from Lieutenant-General 
Grant. The President takes the ground that as eight of the lately 
Confederated States ‘‘are yielding obedience to the laws and 
Government of the United States with more willingness and greater 
promptitude than under the circumstances could reasonably have 
been anticipated,” even ratifying the amendment of the Consti- 
tution which for ever prohibits slavery, that as ‘the people 
throughout the entire South evince a laudable desire to renew their 
allegiance to the general government, and to repair the devasta- 
tions of war by a prompt and cheerful return to peaceful pur- 
suits ” (all of which is unquestionably true), and that as there is 
reason for believing that their actions will conform to their pro- 
fessions (which those who are now called Radicals deny), he is 
induced ‘‘ to cherish the belief that sectional animosity is surely 
and rapidly merging itself into aspirit of nationality,” and that— 
here is the point of the message—therefore ‘‘ representation con- 
nected with a properly adjusted system of taxation will result in 
an harmonious restoration of the relations of the States to the 
National Union.” Plainly Mr. Johnson favours the immediate or 
very speedy restoration of these States to all their political rights 
in the Union. But what he means by a properly adjusted system 
of taxation is not so plain. Does he mean such an adjustment of 
taxation as shall exempt them wholly or partly from the payment 
of the war debt? Possibly. Time only can solve this question. 
Should this be his meaning, he can only intend that the -xemption 
would bea matter of expediency, not of right. And the present 
poverty of these States, and the depression of all material interests 
in them, a depression from which it must take them years torecover, 
may make some such adjustment expedient. General Grant has 
alsocome to the conclusion that ‘‘themass of the thinking men of the 
South accept the present situation of affairs in good faith,” and he, 
too, thinks that ‘‘it isto be regretted that there cannot be a greater 
commingling at this time between the citizens of the two sections, 
and particularly of those entrusted with the law-making power,”’— 
words as to the meaning of which there can be no mistake. He 
thinks the presence of garrisons in the Southern States still neces- 
sary to repress disorders springing from the spirit of violence 
engendered by four years of war and internal disorganization ; 
but he deems the presence of negro troops injurious both to the 
negroes, and to their former masters ; and while admitting the 
necessity for the Freedmen’s Bureau, and speaking in general 
highly of its operation, he recommends that it should be adminis- 
tered by officers of the army, for the sake of a consequent 
responsibility and uniformity of action. His words also imply 
that he believes that the Southerners would yield obedience more 
readily to the requirements of the Government in respect to the 
freedmen if they were asserted and maintained by military officers, 
and that the latter could more effectually bring the negroes to aban- 
don some of those unreasonable but not unnatural expectations in 
regard to their future condition which, according to all testimony, 
including that of the Lieutenant-General, they very widely 
cherish. 

Upon the reading of these documents in the Senate Mr. 
Sumner called for the reading also of the report of Gene- 
ral Carl Schurz, a German, whose military rank is nominal, 
and who was sent through the South as the special agent 
of the Government to report upon its condition. He is known 
as the most radical of Radicals, and is the reputed author 
of the letters upon ‘*‘'The South as It Is,” which have appeared 
regularly for some time past in a new Radical weekly paper of 
high aims called the Natiou. ‘This report was not read on account 
of its great length, but was ordered to be printed. Whereupon 
Mr. Sumner stigmatized the President's message and General 
Grant’s report as a “ whitewashing” of the whole case. Mr. 
Sumner has most of the qualities of a debater and a statesman 
except tact and judgment. Perhaps he purposely sets at naught 
the former, in his fearless and single-eyed devotion to what he 
regards as abstract justice. Ccrtainly in this case he did so when 
he openly charged the President in the Senate Chamber with a 
virtual misrepresentation of the truth upon a question of the very 
gravest importance. He was of course taken up sharply by other 
senators known to be no less devoted than he to the cause of free- 
dom. Heat first refused point-blank to retract or to modify his 
expressions, but finally did attempt to explain them away by 
jsaying that he had not used the term ‘ whitewashing” in 
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the sense usually attributed to it. But it was too late. He 
had damaged his cause to the extent of his ability, and had 
revealed too soon not only that he and his party meant to oppose 
the President, but the temper in which they would conduct their 
opposition. The result has been the alienation of a very large 
class of people, many of whom were ready at least to listen 


thoughtfully to Mr. Sumner and the other Radical members, and: 


the visible and at least premature establishment of a sharp line of 
division in Congress between Mr. Sumner and those of his inclin- 
ing and the rest of the large majority who represent the Union 
party, to which Mr. Johnson owes his election, and upon whom he 
relies, and can rely, for support. ‘The Radicals do not now conceal 
their purpose of treating the Slave States as so much conquered 
territory, and of depriving them of all political rights until they 
conform to certain conditions, of which the bestowal of the elective 
franchise upon the negroes is a sine qua non. It is only on this 
ground that the interference of Congress with the qualification 
of voters in the various States can be justified according to the 
Constitution. Otherwise Congress has no more rightful power 
over the exercise of the elective franchise now in any State 
than it had over slavery in any State before the rebellion. 
But to this view, that the revolted States did actually sever their 
connection with the Government, and that therefore they are 
now in the condition and subject to the disabilities of territories, 
itis objected that the action of these States in modifying the Con- 
stitution of the Republic has been asked, and in the case of eight 
of them accepted ; and that by their votes, as States, the organic 
law of the whole country has been changed in a most important 
particular. If they are not States ‘‘in the Union,” how can they 
pretend to exercise this very highest prerogative of a State under 
our Constitution, and how can the Secretary of State base his 
proclamation of the change in the Constitution upon their action ? 
These States are in the Union or out of it. If out, their vote is 
of no more consequence than the vote of a public meeting in 
England. If in, they cannot be denied the right to representation 
in Congress and the control of their own affairs, so long as they 
obey the Constitution and the laws. ‘The presence of garrisons 
of observation is not touched by these considerations ; because 
garrisons have always been stationed in all the States ; and whether 
they are in number fifty or five hundred is mere matter of ex- 
pediency and convenience. There has been no answer attempted 
to this argument ; and this is the condition of political affairs under 
which Congress adjourned yesterday for a fortnight. 
A YANKEE. 


THE SMALL BOROUGH FRANCHISE. 
[To tue Eprror or Tue “ Specrator.”] 
S1r,—It is to be hoped that in the new Reform Bill the Govern- 
ment will avoid the error of reducing the franchise in the small 
boroughs. It should never be forgotten that a vote in a con- 
stituency of a few hundred electors is a large political power— 
larger than can be entrusted with advantage to voters of the 
poorer class. It is to be feared that if the franchise is reduced in 
the small boroughs a second reform bill will at no distant date be 
necessary to cure the evils introduced by the former. The true 
method of amending our representative system is, as you have 
often pointed out, to lower the suffrage in the large boroughs, and 
there only. I will add one word as to the best mode of represent- 
ing minorities in constituencies returning as many as three mem- 
bers. The plan proposed by Earl Russell in 1854, and recently 
advocated by you, is that each voter should have two votes only, 
instead of three. ‘This is objectionable, because when the domin- 
ant party is strong enough to be entitled to return all the mem- 
bers, it can only secure this result by dividing itself into sections. 
If A, B, and C are the Liberal candidates, one section must vote 
for A and B, another for B and C, and a third for C and A, 
otherwise the two most popular Liberals would carry off nearly 
all the votes, and the third Liberal might be defeated by a mere 
handful of Conservatives. ‘The cumulative vote is objectionable, 
on the ground that it gives the minority too much power,—one- 
fourth of the constituency can return a member. There is a third 
plan, free from these objections, viz., the simple provision that a 
plumper shall count for two votes. A minority amounting to a 
third could then return one member out of three, while the domin- 
ant party could still vote for three candidates with the certainty 
of returning two at the least.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
December 30, 1865. J. 


A HUMBLE QUESTION. 
[To tue Epitor or THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I am in the invariable habit of taking my opinions from 








your journal, but naturally I find some of your directions more 
palatable than others. I was lately very much pleased to find in 
your columns a distinct intimation that any mere uniform lowering 
of the franchise ought to be resisted. If Mr. Bright and others 
are right, the impending Reform Bill will be exactly what you 
condemn. The report runs that it is to be 6/. for al] boroughs, 
and 10/. for all counties, and nothing more. Of course you will 
think that this ought to be resisted. I venture to ask how? If 
such a Bill is produced and rejected, and the country is appealed 
to, and it proves hopeless to expect to find candidates who would 
copy me in going in for just yow” Bill, how am I to vote? Can I 
do anything effectual except vote for a Conservative? Being a 
‘** convinced Liberal,” I would rather not, but as it is quite clear 
that if the supposed Bill passes now yowr Bill will never have the 
ghost of a chance hereafter, what can I do except take the surest 
means to sfop a bad Bill, and give another chance to you and to a 
good one ?—Yours respectfully, INTELLIGENT OBEDIENCE. 


PANTOMIMES. 
(To rue Eprror or tur “ Srecraror.”] 

Sir,—In reply to your question in the Spectator of 50th ult., 
** Do nineteenth-century children so much enjoy seeing four fools 
knock each other about?” I beg to say that I, for one, not 
only do not enjoy, but so absolutely hate it, that I have for that 
reason this very day refused an invitation to go and see Aladdin 
at Covent Garden. /», Sir, do all you can to make them let us 
children have the prettiness of the transformation scenes without 
the vulgarity and wearisomeness of the harlequinade.—I am, Sir, 
yours respectfully, A Ninereenta-Century CHILp. 


S,00KS. 
SO ee 
STANLEY'S JEWISIT CHURCIL* 

{First Norice.] 

No book is so much read or so little known as the Bible. Eng- 
lishmen, at any rate, read the history of the Jews, which is a 
history hard to understand, in a way which would render con- 
fused the most intelligible of histories. Let any one conceive 
what would be the popular impressions of the events of Roman 
history, if a custom were established of reading day by day, and 
week by week, detached portions of Latin annalists, poets, and 
moralists, without any reference to the time in which the authors 
wrote, or without any attempt to study as one whole those books 
which throw light upon each other. Let him suppose, that is to 
say, that it were an established usage to read on Monday the first 
chapter of Livy, on Tuesday the last of Caesar's Commentaries, 
and on Wednesday perhaps passages from Lucretius, and so forth 
throughout the year. A person who shall have formed this con- 
ception will have painted to himself a perverted manner of studying 
the history of Rome somewhat less perverted than the mode in 
which it is usual to study the Bible. For to make the parallel 
really complete between the supposed method of learning Roman 
history and the real way in which Webrew history is mislearnt, 
it must be imagined that a habit prevailed of constantly re-reading 
some one or two passages of Livy and Tacitus, and of omitting 
ever to read other portions of the same writers; and that the 
passages selected were read not for the sake of the facts which 
they told, but of certain moral lessons which they might illus- 
trate. It takes little reflection to see what would be the state 
of mind as to Roman history of persons who learnt it in the 
absurd manner imagined. ‘The very fact that they knew portions 
of it so well would lead them to feel it trite and wearisome, whilst 
their essential ignorance of its real bearing and scope would 
prevent a proper understanding of even the best known parts. 
What in such a case would be a usual state of mind as to the 
history of Rome is actually the condition of feeling among large 
masses of persons as to the annals of Judwa. Hence it happens 
that a writer on Jewish history is compelled to struggle with at 

once the knowledge and the ignorance of his readers. 

Their knowledge makes it impossible for the facts he tells to 
excite interest by their novelty. ‘Their ignorance makes it im- 
possible to assume that the main facts of the history are known or 
understood. Nothing shows the true genius of the Dean of 
Westminster better than the skill with which he has triumphed 
over what would have seemed almost the insuperable difficulty of 
arresting popular attention by any account, however admirable, 
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of the Jewish monarchy. No one who reads his work can for a 
moment doubt that he has completely succeeded. A man must be 
dull indeed who can read, for example, his chapters on the life of 
David without kindling almost into excitement over the tale of 
the Jewish heroic age. And a reader must either be very learned 
or very ignorant who does not feel that much as he may have 
read the Biblical narrative, he has learnt something additional 
from Dr. Stanley’s pages. There is indeed a danger lest one of 
the Dean of Westminster's great merits as a writer should prevent 
some of his other, even greater, excellencies from receiving full re- 
cognition. ‘There is indeed no doubt that his most prominent 
power is his extraordinary faculty for fresh and vigorous des- 
cription of scenes and persons. This gift for picturesque paint- 
ing has been already amply recognized by the public, and is 
as clearly seen in various passages of his last volume as in 
any of his former works. Thus all the romantic incidents of 
David's life, his wanderings when pursued by Saul, his feats 
as a warrior, or his flight from Absalom, are drawn by the hand of 
a master in the art of historical narrative. And persons whose 
special delight lies in the description of individual character 
will admire the wonderful art with which the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the long list of Jewish heroes and saints, from David to 
Jeremiah, are pourtrayed with individual distinctness unmarred by 
the fanciful caprice which often deforms the sketches of the few 
persons capable of producing historical portraits. But after all 
there is little need of praising merits certain to be appreciated, 
and there is something gained by impressing on the world, 
sufficiently inclined to believe the possession of one talent to be 
inconsistent with the possession of any other, that if the Dean of 
Westminster is emphatically a picturesque writer, he is also some- 
thing much more than a mere painter. Any one who chooses to 
try for himself how great is the labour of bringing together the 
scattered facts of any one history, say, for example, the his- 
tory of Jeremiah, will discover that to produce writings which 
shall possess, we do not say the imaginative charm, but the amount 
of sterling information to be found in Dr. Stanley’s lectures, 
is a feat requiring almost as much special genius as industry. 
If indeed you have a talent for fine writing, there is perhaps no 
difficulty in composing fine sentiments about the great events or 
great men of past times, but it is difficult beyond measure to state 
all that is known about past ages, and no more than is known, 
and yet to write with an ease and grace which shall make a mass 
of facts take the form of asystematic history. ‘The power of doing 
this is what the Dean of Westminster possesses. The facts he 
states are carefully verified, and yet they stand in their due relation 
to one another, so that the research by which they have been 
collected almost ceases to be apparent because of the skill with 
which they are narrated. 

That Dr. Stanley has been able thus to arrange the various 
facts of his history arises in a great measure from the capacity (on 
which rests his chief claim to eminence as an historian) for seizing 
the characteristics of different epochs and ages. It is this power 
which makes him occasionally so admirably describe the growth 
of an institution, such, for example, as the Jewish priesthood. 
Its weakness and its strength, and its gradual changes under 
the influence of time and circumstances, and its growth from 
comparative insignificance to something like predominance 
in the State, are drawn with a clearness not to be found in 
any other writer accessible to the English public. Indeed 
the great importance of a book such as Lectures on the Jewish 
Church is that it suggests new views of events, and often enables 
readers to perceive a side of history which they would almost cer- 
tainly have overlooked. Our meaning may best be made clear by 
an example. Dr. Stanley, when describing the revolt of the Ten 
Tribes and when narrating their history, insists on the fact that 
‘*the Kingdom of Israel was a national kingdom and the Church 
of Israel was the national church.” Ia this he contradicts the 
impression, if not the opinion, of ordinary readers of the Bible. 
From a series of causes easily traced but too numerous to be 
here touched upon, the tribe of Judah has become to later ages 
the typical Jewish State. ‘The very name of Jew bears witness to 
this fact. Yet when the tribes revolted from Rehoboam, and 
probably for some centuries later, it was in what was emphatically 
the kingdom of “Israel” that the centre, so to speak, of the 
Jewish commonwealth was to be found. ‘That this was so 
is at least Dr. Stanley's opinion, and this opinion, if correct, 
gives a new aspect to the history of the Northern kingdom. 
It is at any rate a matter well worth the consideration of his- 
torical inquirers, whether before the fall of Samaria it was not 
Israel rather than Judah which constituted the Jewish State. It 
may perhaps appear of little real importance what was the popular 





conception of the relation of the two parts of the Hebrew common- 
wealth, but any intelligent student of history knows that it is on 
such conceptions that the history of the world depends. Thefact that, 
for example, at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, the mass of 
Greeks looked to Sparta rather than to Athens, as to the represen- 
tative State of Greece, influenced the whole course of Grecian 
history, and it may indeed be said to have been the great misfor- 
tune of the Hellenic republics that the supremacy of Athens 
as the typical Greek State was never recognized until the 
time when the Greeks had no other field for rivalry left them 
than the field of intellect. Even those who hesitate to adopt to 
the full the Dean of Westminster's account: of what we may per- 
haps, for want of a better word, term the hegemony of the North- 
ern kingdom, will yet feel on reading his pages that some aspects 
of its history have been too much overlooked. It was founded 
with the sanction, if not by the instrumentality, of the prophets. 
It was the scene in which almost all the earlier prophetic teachers 
lived and moved, and it rose under Jeroboam II. to a height 
of prosperity and power greater than that ever attained by 
the Southern kingdom. The Israclitish State was, moreover, 
though often tempted into idolatry, not an idolatrous State. The 
proofs of this will be sufficiently clear to any student of Dr. 
Stanley's lectures. And some of his most characteristic passages 
are to be found in his account of Jeroboam’s position and policy. 
In that portion of the lectures may also be found those half moral, 
half historical reflections which seem to some minds the greatest 
charm, to some the weakest point, in Dr. Stanley’s writings. 
Thus he sums up, in a passage unluckily too long to be quoted 
entire, his judgment on Jeroboam’s end :— 

“To observe clearly wherein Jeroboam's sin consisted, is to observe 
the moral of the whole of this part of the history. It was not that he 
had revolted against the house of Judah, for this, according to the narra- 
tive, had been put upon him by the direct providence and sanction of 
God. Nor that he had fallenintoidolatry. This was the sin of Solomon 
and Rehoboam, against which his whole life was a protest. It was that 
to secure these ends he had adopted doubtful and dangerous means. The 
anticipations of the prophets concerning him had been frustrated. Like 
the Apostolic Las Casas, they saw with bitter grief the failure of the insti- 
tution which they had fostered, and from which they had hoped so 
much. It is this reflection which gives a keenness of regret to the 
epithet, so many times repeated, the sin of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, 
who made Israel to sin.” 





MRS. KEMBLE’S POEMS.* 


Many of these poems are familiar to us, from having appeared in 
nearly the most diminutive volume of poems we ever remember to 
have seen, published by the present author in 1844, and the impres- 
sion of which upon us her later verses are calculated to deepen in- 
deed, but not to change. Mrs. Kemble’s best pieces are almost all of 
the same kind, pieces of impassioned oratory rather than of poetry, 
—the stream of feeling running somewhat too swift and strong for 
the creative act of the imagination, so as rather to mould the feel- 
ings of others by a powerful and vivid expression of her own than 
to shape new conceptions, to build up new imaginative structures 
out of the materials that have long been lying undergoing decom- 
posing and recomposing processes in the poct’s thought. ‘Thus 
one of the most striking of Mrs. Kemble’s early poems is that elo- 
quent but much too melancholy address written to lads ‘ leaving 
the academy at Lowell, Massachusetts,"—the essential charac- 
teristic of which is glowing oratory, elaborating the theme of un- 
seen troubles, dangers, griefs, and failures, and that dominat- 
ing conception of duty which can alone render a darkened life 
endurable :— 


“Life is before ye—ol! if ye could look 
Into the secrets of that sealéd book, 
Strong as yo are in youth, and hope, and faith, 
Yeo should sink down, and falter, ‘ Give us death !’ 
Could the dread Sphinx’s lips but once disclose, 
And utter but a whisper of the woes 
Which must o’ertake ye, in your life-long doom, 
Well might ye cry, ‘ Our cradle be our tomb!’ 
Could ye foresee your spirit’s broken wings, 
Earth’s brightest triumphs what despiséd things, 
Friendship how feeble, love how fierce a flame, 
Your joy half sorrow, half your glory shame, 
Hollowness, weariness, and worst of all, 
Self-scorn that pities not its own deep fall, 
Fast gathering darkness, and fast waning light, 
Oh could ye see it all, ye might, ye might 
Cower in the dust, unequal to the strife, 
And die but in beholding what is life! 


‘ Life is before ye—from the fated road 
Ye cannot turn: then take ye up your load. 
Not yours to tread, or leave the unknown way, 
Ye must go o’er it, meet ye what ye may. 





* Poems by Frances Anne Kemble, London: Moxon and Co. 1866. 
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Gird up your souls within ye to the deed, 
Angels, and fellow spirits, bid ye speed ! 

What though the brightness dim, the pleasure fade, 
The glory wane,—oh! not of these is made 
The awful life that to your trust is given. 
Children of God! inlieritors of heaven! 

Mourn not the perishing of each fair toy, 

Ye were ordained to do, not to enjoy, 

To suffer, which is nobler than to dare ; 

A sacred burden is this life ye bear, 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly ; 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 

But ouward, upward, till the goal ye win ; 

God guard ye, and God guide ye on your way, 
Young pilgrim warriors who set forth to-day.” 


Force,—of the impassionel kind,—and great fertility in slight 
but telling variations on any single vein of feeling that takes full 
hold of her, are Mrs. Kemble’s chief powers as a poet. TIler pieces 
of lighter fancy are poor, and we are sorry that she has not 
weeded them out more carefully. When successful she almost 
always takes her starting-point from some strong emotion, and 
translates it with much power and play of feeling into words, 
never rising above the plane of the feeling in which she begins, 
but within that plane showing great freedom and, as it were, 
dramatic resource. ‘Thus she hears some melancholy symphony 
of Beethoyen’s, in which passion seems everywhere overpowered 
by despair, and translates it into these vivid words :— 
“On A SYMPHONY OF BEETHOVEN. 
“ Terrible music, whose strange utterance 
Seemed like the spell of some dread conscious trance ; 
Motionless misery, impotent despair, 
With beckoning visions of things dear and fair ; 
Restless desire, sharp poignant agonies ; 
Soft, thrilling, melting, tender memories ; 
Struggle and tempest, and around it all, 
The heavy muffling folds of some black pall 
Stifling it slowly ; a wild wail for life, 
Sinking in darkness—a short passionate strife 
With hideous fate, crushing the soul to earth ; 
Sweet snatches of some melancholy mirth ; 
A creeping fear, a shuddering dismay, 
Like the cold dawning of some fatal day ; 
Dim faces growing pale in distant lands ; 
Departing feet, and slowly severing hands ; 
Voices of love, speaking the words of hate,— 
The mockery of a blessing come too late ; 
Loveless and hopeless life, with memory,— 
This curse that music seemed to speak to me.” 


But Mrs. Kemble is not nearly always as much herself as this. 
She is often, what she ought never to be, conventional, and such 
lines as the following, for instance, from one who knows so well 
the difference between genuine and artificial moods of feeling, 
affect us with the sense of a moral emetic :— 


“To Tuomas Moore, Esq. 
“‘Here’s a health to thee, Bard of Erin! 
To the goblet’s brim we will fill; 
For all that to life is endearing, 
Thy strains have made dearer still! 
“Wherever fond woman's eyes eclipse 
The midnight moon’s soft ray ; 
Whenever around dear woman’s lips, 
The smiles of affection play : 
“We will drink to thee, Bard of Erin ! 
To the goblet’s brim we will fill, 
For all that to life is endearing, 
Thy strains have made dearer still! 
“Wherever the warrior’s sword is bound 
With the laurel of victory, 
Wherever the patriot’s brow is crowned 
With the halo of liberty : 
“We will drink to thee, Bard of Erin! 
To the goblet’s brim we will fill ; 
For all that to life is endearing, 
Thy strains have made dearer still! 
“Wherever the voice of mirth hath rung, 
On the listening ear of night, 
Wherever the soul of wit hath flung 
Its flashes of vivid light : 
“ We will drink to thee, Bard of Erin! 
To the goblet’s brim we will fill ; 
For all that to life is endearing, 
In thy strains is dearer still !” 
First the metre is hacknied, suggesting a forced, winy sort of mirth, 
—then ‘goblets’ are hacknied ;—who ever drinks out of goblets 
now? Then we very much doubt indeed whether it is true either 
of Mrs. Kemble, or of any other living being, that all that to life 
is endearing Tom Moore’s strains have made dearer still ; — or 
whether indeed he has ever written anything to increase the sweet- 
ness of any one true reality of life, except a certain champaigny 
effervescing sort of sentiment. Has Mr. Moore made ‘fond 


way, has it not been to render her fondness a little more showy and 
tinselly? In his own light way no doubt he had an eager feeling 
about freedom, and admired a heart that ‘‘ indignant breaks to show 
that still she lives,” but he was the last man to have gone through 
that little ceremony himself ; and, on the whole, such poetry as he 
wrote, clever, witty, and sparkling with sentiment as it was, was 
utterly shallow and full of the sort of false conventional tone 
which it has managed to impart, without its own qualifying bril- 
liancy, to these verses of Mrs. Kemble’s. We wish she had weeded 
out from among poems that have a real beauty characteristic of 
herself, this and other pieces whose character is purely conven- 
tional. They are early indiscretions which should have been 
omitted by Mrs. Kemble’s maturer judgment. 

Mrs. Kemble’s later pieces have the same character as her 
earliest, but instead of the tumult that may be seen in the former, 
the emotion they express is usually calmer, more dignified, more 
noble, as in the almost stately lines on the fall of Richmond which 
appeared first in these columnus,—and in the three fine sonnets on 
the American war, in which, though she writes, as she at all 
events is entitled to do, as an American glorying in America, 
rather than as an Englishwoman identifying herself merely with 
the cause of freedom, she makes the latter feeling quite prominent 
enough to secure our sympathy while she charms our ears :— 

“SONNETS ON THE AMERICAN WaR. 
“ 

““* She has gone down !’ they shout it from afar, 
Kings—nobles—priests—all men of every race, 
Whose lagging clogs Time's swift relentless pace ;— 
‘She has gone down! our evil-boding star! 
Rebellion, smitten with rebellion’s sword, 
Anarchy, done to death by slavery, 

Of ancient right insolent enemy ; 

Beneath a hideous cloud of civil war, 

Strife, such as heathen slaughterers had abhorr'd, 

Tbe lawless land, where no man was call’d lord, 

Spurning all wholesome curb, and dreaming free 

Her rabble rules licentious tyranny ;— 

In the fierce splendour of her arrogant morn, 

She has gone down ! the world’s eternal scorn.” 
“i, 

“She has gone down! Woe for the world and all 
Its weary workers! gazing from afar 
At the clear rising of that hopeful star : 

Star of redemption to each weeping thrall 

Of pow’r decrepit, and of rule outworn ; 

Beautiful shining of that blessed morn, 

Which was to bring leave for the poor to live ; 

To work and rest, to labour and to thrive, 

And righteous room for all who nobly strive : 

She has gone down! Woe for the struggling world, 
Back on its path of progress sternly hurled ! 

Land of sufficient harvests for all dearth, 

Home of far-seeing Hope, Time’s latest birth— 


” 


Woe for the promised land of the whole earth ! 
“mL. 
“ Triumph not, fools! and weep not, ye faint-hearted ! 

Have ye believed that the supreme decree 

Of Heaven had given this people o'er to perish ? 

Have ye believed that God had ceased to cherish 

This great New World of Christian liberty ? 

Nay, by the precious blood shed to redeem 

The nation from its selfishness and sin ; 

By each brave heart that burst in holy strife, 

Leaving its kindred hearts to break through life ; 

By all the bitter tears, whose source must stream 

For ever every desolate home within ; 

We will return to our appointed place, 

First, in the vanguard of the human race.” 
It is curious that in a purely literary point of view, the first 
of these powerful sonnets, which expresses the incipient joy 
felt at the anticipation of the Union’s fall, is perhaps the finest. 
Mrs. Kemble has the dramatic insight of true antagonism, and can 
express the feelings she detests with as much power as those which 
possess her heart and soul. ‘There is another illustration in a 
different way of Mrs. Kemble’s dramatic feeling in the striking 
verses on the wreck of the Birkenhead, which are quite too long 
for extract here. She puts the story into the mouth of one of the 
soldiers, who is picked up ina state of unconsciousness after 
clinging to the mast all night, and describes the whole scene as it 
would have appeared to him. ‘The passage in which he expresses 
the loathing with which he regarded himself after unloosing the hold 
of a dead man, who was dragging him down, upon his arm, and the 
fear that suddenly flashed through him that it might have been his 
own brother whom he had thus cast loose, is one of the finest in these 
poems. Had Mrs. Kemble reduced the bulk of the volume by one- 
half she would have greatly increased its effect on the minds of her 
readers. Every poor, unreadable, or even merely ineffective page in 
a volume of poems does something to render the impression of the 
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A RHYMING DICTIONARY.* 

Wa ker, the well known author of the Critical aud Pronounciug 
Dictionary, first published his Rhyming Dictionary in 1775. A 
second and improved edition followed in 1806, and since that 
date there have been several others, the last, we are told, not 
longer ago than 1851. Dr. Longmuir, the present editor, has 
subjected the work to a very careful revision, and has incorporated 
into it 1,800 new words. We think he is unquestionably entitled 
to the credit of having produced a book excellently fitted to sub- 
serve whatever uses may be subserved by a book of that nature. 
What these are is perhaps a more doubtful point. Dr. Longmuir 
himself indeed has on this head no misgivings, but is inclined 
somewhat to magnify his office. ‘‘ Whether the Rhyming Dic- 
tionary forms an indispensable part of the apparatus of the writing 
desk of the English poet we have,” he admits, ‘‘ no means of gscer- 
taining,” but he clearly leans to the belief that it does, or at least 
should. We, on the other hand, incline strongly to doubt the fact, 
chiefly, weown, on the ground of what seems to us its antecedent 
improbability, for denial on the part of the poets themselves Dr. 
Longmuir might hold to be disingenuous. Artists and artificers 
of all kinds are notoriously coy as to revealing processes to the 
world. But it does seem to us, we confess, that to set to at 
making verses by the aid of a rhyming dictionary would be about 
the dreariest and most unprofitable occupation to which a man 
capable of writing his mother tongue could well betake himself. 
Byron, indeed, we have been told (we do not know on what 
authority the story rests), made copious use of such a work, and 
it does not strike us as unlikely. For his poetry seems often, as 
it were, somewhat loosely knit; the line may be good, but it 
rarely has that special and absolute fitness to the need 
which we find, for instance, in Mr. Tennyson. It is some- 
thing that might be said, not the one thing there admissible. 
But of course the rhyme does to some extent govern the sense 
with all poets, and must doso. No doubt there isin poetry, as in 
art of all kinds, much that is what is called mechanical, and on 
our first entrance behind the curtain may repel us as low and 
unworthy, until we come to see that that which we call 
mechanical is simply that arranging of given elements wherein 
consists the creative furce of man’s spirit, by which he makes 
such seemingly poor and slight instruments as the seven notes of 
the scale, or marble, or colours, or words the channels for the 
manifestation of that power and beauty which it is given him to 
conceive, clearly or dimly, as the case may be. Nevertheless, 
though it may be questionable whether this dictionary will be a 
vade-mecum to Mr. Tennyson or Mr. Browning, it may undoubtedly 
be serviceable to at least one very large class of worthy persons, 
who we are sure in using it will heap blessings on Walker (si quis 
piorun Manibus locus) and Dr. Longmuir. We mean the writers 
of valentines. Many but slenderly gifted with ‘‘the vision and 
the faculty divine’ desire to send these tokens of affection, which 
inexorable custom dictates must be in verse. They may, it is 
true, be bought for money, but there is something in that which 
strikes a man of spirit as mean, and an original effusion, though 
intrinsically inferior, is more highly prized. ‘To them this book 
will be invaluable. The youth, for instance, unskilled in the 
mysteries of the language, in whom the spark of poetic fire is 
dying out, as he racks his brains in vain efforts to discover a 
rhyme to silver, would see at once by a reference to .his 
dictionary that his search was after the unattainable, because 
no such word exists, and would at onee abandon his original idea 
and ‘try back.” Let such, then, take the gifts the gods and Dr. 
Longmuir provide them, and be thankful. But as men and 
reviewers we must emphatically protest against Dr. Longmuir’s 
doctrine that ‘‘no small benefit would result from the practice of 
composing ‘sense’ verses in our English schools,” as likely to lead 
amongst other good consequences to ‘*‘ the due cultivation of the 
imagination, the elevation of the mind, and the refinement of the 
heart.” Whether it would or not we do not know, and we do not 
care, but we do know that it would result in an intolerable over- 
flow of poetasters, whose books it might be our lot to be obliged to 
read. Frail human nature is prone enough to break out into 


what it considers poetry, and having so broken out, to publish | 


without being thus stimulated. We already have a Tupper, and 
surely he is sufficient for this generation. 

In some remarks on versification in his preface Dr. Longmuir 
gives a sketch of the principal metres in the language. We do 
not know that there is much fault to find with it as far as it goes, 


save that we are at a loss to understand (that is to say, if we have | 
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rightly apprehended his meaning) how he can hold that the four- 
teen-sylabled Alexandrine line—the metre of Chapman's Homer— 
is the source from which has sprung the lyric iambic quatrain in 
which in various forms so very large a part of our poetry is com- 
posed. The fourteen-syllabled Alexandrine has always a dis- 
tinct pause at the end of the eighth syllable. As, for instance, 
take these two lines from Lord Macaulay’s /vry :— 

“Right graciously he smiled on us as rolled from wing to wing, 

Down all our line a deafening shout ‘ God save our lord the King’.” 
‘‘It became therefore convenient,” says Dr. Longmuir, ‘ in 
printing to break the line into portions, and this forms the well 
known stanza of the psalms and hymns familiarly known as 
common measure. After the verse had been thus divided a farther 
improvement was made upon it by considering each portion as a 
distinct line, and then making the four lines rhyme“alternately.” 
If all the lines are made eight-syllabled, /ong measure is produced ; 
if all six-sy!labled, short measwre. Other modifications may be 
formed by placing the two long lines together, followed by the 
two short ones, or by placing the two long lines at the beginning 
and end of the stanza, with the short lines in the middle—the Ju 
Memoriam metre—and by various other methods. Now, though 
this is an ingenious theory of what might have been the source of 
the lyric quatrain, we believe that as a matter of fact it did not 
so originate, but was in use, at any rate in ballad poetry, both in 
England and Scotland, long before the Alexandrine line was intro- 
duced. ‘The ballad of “Sir Patrick Spens” is certainly older than 
the fourteen-syllabled Alexandrines of Chapman. 

“O forty miles off Aberdeen 
It’s fifty fathom deep, 
And there lies good Sir Patrick Spens, 

Wi’ the Scots lords at his feet.” 
Here is an iambic quatrain in common measure. ‘Lhere is, it is 
true, a redundant syllable in the last line, but as English versifi- 
cation depends not on the mere number of syllables, but on the 
number of accented syllables, this is immaterial. A historical 
sketch of the development of English poetry, showing what 
metres were first used, and how others grew from them, would 
no doubt be very valuable and interesting. We cannot pretend 
to say whether such a work would be possible, and most assuredly 
we have no thought of finding fault with Dr. Longmuir for not 
attempting it within the compass of a mere preface. But then 
we cannot sce the good of substituting for it an arbitrary hypo- 
thesis inconsistent, as we believe, with the facts. 

There is another remarkable theory of Dr. Longmuir’s, which 
we cannot resist quoting in his own words :— 

“When a subject is proposed for discussion or description, it is surely 
somewhat remarkable that so many of the words appropriate to the 
subject should begin with the same letter. It is this consideration that 
probably would lead down to the roots of our language, and might pro- 
bably discover the cause why it is dilfticult altogether to eradicate 
alliteration from our speech. Thus, were we to take gold as an illus- 
tration, we should find that under some aspects it glows, and in others 
gleams; all grasp at it, and many groan under it, when they have 
received it in gowpens; it gilds the saloon, it glitters on the brow of 
beauty, and excites the gaze of the multitude ; it has been used as a gag 
to the loquacious, a goad to the indolent, a guerdon to the poet, and 
rarely asa gift to the meritorious. This subject, however, belongs rather 
to the profound philologist than to the mere describer of the externals 
of our English poetry.” (Pref., p. xxxvii.) 

It is at any rate quite beyond us. But we should rather like 
to believe it. There is something mystical and cabalistic in the 
idea that the first letter of the name of a substance has a mysterious 
affinity to those of its various attributes and properties that strikes 
us as attractive. Wefear, however, that the ‘‘ stern philosopher” 
would hardly pronounce it sound. 

The Rhyming Dictionary may prove very useful for the light it 
throws on the structure and pronunciation of the language to 
many who may not care to employ it for its primary object. And 
| since, if it is well to have a rhyming dictionary at all, it is better 
| to have a good one than a bad one, all honour to Dr. Longmuir 
| for the very efficient manner in which, his theories apart, he has 





| performed his task. 


ROBERT DALBY AND HIS WORLD OF TROUBLES.* 
Tuts isa fresh and in many ways a very striking piece of, we 
suppose, fictitious autobiography, full of curious and clear touches of 
artistic feeling, but as remarkable for its deficiency in the routine 
qualifications of a novel as it is for its excellence in qualities unecom- 
mon in a novel. The peculiarity of the style is a certain almost 
childish clearness and distinctness, and an absence of elaboration 
often amounting to scrappiness and discontinuity. No note once 
struck is ever prolonged, though it may sometimes be struck again 








* Robert Dalby cnd his Wor ? ef Troubles, being the Early Days of @ Connoisseur 
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exactly in the same key. There is a certain amount of diffuseness 
wanted in language, analogous to the certaia amount of bulk and 
quantity wanted in food, which is essential to make the requisite 
impression on the mind, even after the idea indicated has been 
actually expresed. As highly concentrated foods are not enough 
for the stomach, and waste matter which is not nutritive is also 
wanted to swell the bulk, so in describing feelings or incidents 
there is a certain brevity—not in our author's case concentrative, 
for it arises rather from the want of flow in his mind than 
from any process of mental distillation—which is almost fatal 
to their capacity for producing their full and legitimate im- 
pression. The gathor of Robert Dalby has this defect. He 
does not make enough of his best touches to render them clearly 
visible and intelligible to ordinary readers. He knows what a 
single touch of a pencil will do in a picture, but he too often 
forgets in his narrative pictures the mounting, and the framing, 
and the selection of light, necessary to make the touch truly effec- 
tive. Very few indeed of the little chapters of this book—till we 
get quite towards the end—are without artistic points, and some- 
times fine artistic points—but they are very ineffectively pre- 
sented, showing the want of due emphasis, and terminating in 
those abrupt conclusions so common in children’s narratives. 
Then, again, the author of Robert Dalby, while he has an artistic 
eye for many things, for instance,—for natural beauty, and for the 
quaint caprices of inward feeling, and for the humour of human 
vanity, has shown scarcely any eye in this book for the characters of 
menor women. Except the lad of whose autobiography the book 
consists, no one is seen distinctly in it with more than that pass- 
ing and doubtful glance which one might gain through the mind 
of a boy who was bubbling over with a crowd of thoughts above 
himself, and even these are unconnected with the characters of the 
persons around him. The story, though full of pleasant touches, all 
threaded together by a single life, does not give us any continuous 
picture even of such characters as are repeatedly brought upon 
the scene. The heroine (if she may be called so) is not even 
sketched ; the lad’s aunt, who plays an important part in his early 
life, is equally obscure ; and even the old carver is only described 
as an artist, not asa man. Add to this deficiency in the power 
of describing character, that if the tale be not really an autobio- 
graphy, but as we suppose, in great measure fictitious, there is 
absolutely no power of working out a plot-interest, and it will be 
obvious that such merits as the story has must be great to make 
it interesting and impressive in spite of deficiencies so radical. 
And yet three-fourths of it is certainly full of fresh interest,— 
though from the time of Robert Dalby’s arrival in London the 
interest falls rapidly away, and the rest of the book is poor and 
insipid. The childhood of the little vagrant in the old University 
town—Cambridge, we conjecture, though the authoris very anxious 
to make it uncertain whether he means Cambridge or Oxford, calling 
the place Oxenbridge, and using chiefly the Cambridge terms, as, 
for example, ‘ gyp ” instead of *‘scout "—is drawn with singular 
clearness, humour, and simplicity, and touches of the sort of depth 
that belong to the temperament of artistic reverie. Of the last we 
will give illustrations presently,—but the simple humour and the 


with the brief abrupt pathos natural to a childish narrative, but 
which the grown-up man writing from memory might perhaps have 
managed to tell rather more impressively without robbing it of its 
childish simplicity :— 

“Ter end was so lonely and strange that I well remember it. One 

night my grandfather missed the accustomed gleam of light from the 
bow-window, and straightway a thought came into his head. ‘ Emily,’ 
said he to my grandmother, ‘I have not seen a light in the old gover- 
ness’s window this evening.’—‘ And who knows,’ said my grandmother, 
‘but that the poor old lady is without the price of a candle ?W—‘I should 
not wonder,’ mused my grandfather, ‘If anything happened to her, I 
should not like her to be alone—I should not be able to reconcile it to 
myself. Give me a candle,’ said he abruptly. ‘We can spare a can- 
dle any how, and if we couldn’t we would.’ Being furnished with the 
lantern, my grandfather stepped out, and when he was under the old 
elm near the governess’s door, he hesitated and listened; and, as he 
was attentively looking at the easement, a man came up and accosted 
him. ‘Can you tell me if any one lives in yon bow-windowed room ?’— 
‘I hope so,’ said my grandfather, struck by the question ; ‘ but why do 
you ask ?’—Out of curiosity. Passing a few moments ago I heard a 
tapping on the glass. I looked up, but could perceive neither sign of 
light nor life, and even as you now came under the tree the tapping 
was again repeated in the same strange manner.’ Without making any 
reply, my grandfather, lantern in hand, ascended to the room of the 
governess, and there found matters worse than ho had expected. 
Stretched on her bed, still grasping in her hand the long wand, lay tho 
poor old lady. Sensible to the last, and feeling her end draw nigh, sho 
had thought by tapping on the window-pane to arrest the attention of 
the passengers, or haply of some neighbours. Butalas! her efforts proved 
fruitless ; she had sunk back upon her pillow, uncomforted by mortal 
aid.” 
Later in his childhood, the boy serves a ropemaker, and is sent to 
the city castle (used as a gaol) before dawn with a coil of rope 
ordered for the hanging of a farmer who had been found guilty 
of malignant incendiarism. The account of his walk, of his 
reverie on ropes used for this fatal purpose, an] of his dread of 
letting the rope fall lest it should be too dirty for the use of the 
farmer, who was a remarkably clean man in his personal appear- 
ance, strikes us as nearly as good as any of those wonderfully fresh 
little bits of artistic painting, half delineation, half reverie, con- 
taining studies of both inward and outward objects, which Goethe 
recalled concerning his own childhood in his Wahrheit und 
Dichtung :— 

“Before daybreak I set out on my way with the fatal coil swung 
over my shoulder, It was a windy March morning, and rain and sleet 
came down in blinding showers. My way lay along the canal, and 
owing to the darkness, I had much difficulty in keeping the narrow 
path; and to make mattors worse, the rope seemed to cling to my side, 
and weary me. Each huge, gaping drawbridge on the way groaned 
hideously, and overhead leafless pollards stretched out their scraggy 
arms. Every object which, one after another, became discernible, 
seemed a frightful shape. Yet the thought of seeing my old master 
gave me courage, and I kept up well on my journey. Day broke by 
degrees, and over the leafless hedgerows, willows, and fields the sun threw 
a sort of amber-tinted light. Familiar objects stood forth, familiar 
sounds rang harshly out, and boatmen passed to and fro, with hasty 
strides, on the tow-path and wharves, who seemed to scan with curious 
eye me and my burden. Perhaps this, perhaps the fulness of the day, 
now fairly dawned, threw me into a reverie. During the making of 
the rope much had been said of executions, and of particular ropes 
which had been used in recent times, which my employer and his father 
before him had manufactured, and of which pattern specimens had been 
carefully preserved, nailed up in the shed, where I sat by diy, and slept 
by night. Many stories, too, were told, and dreadful incidents cited, 


accuracy of childish observation may be illustrated from the boy’s | in which ropes were the principal featuros, not omitting tho silken cord 


memory of the dame school :— 


“In neighbour Mistress Vane’s Infant School I early became a pupil, 
where things went on pretty much in accordance with the reputation 
borne by these humble establishments. Mistress Vane was no great 
stickler for formalities: it was rarely that anything like order was pre- 
served among us. The boys did pretty much as they pleased. 
of them exhibited no little ingenuity. One, a wiry, shock-headed fellow, 
would beguile the morning with a lump of clay, shaping it into bricks 
upon the boards; another would divide his dinner into a number of 
morsels and spread out a miniature feast before a dozen imaginary 
guests, who, however, were not at all required to assist the owner in 
disposing of his meal. 
many uses—among others, in imitation of the jail people, to hang a doll 
belonging to one of the girls. The champion of the boys, however, was 
distinguished by the possession of a knife, with which he cut his dinner 
and anything else that offered itself to his notice, so that in the end 
there was hardly a thing in the rocm that he had not cut. He even 
had the temerity to reduce the length of the governess’s wand. Most 
ef the children were too poor to have anything about them save the 
garments in which they stood upright: yet though their pockets were 
empty, they took immense pride in having pockets, and spent part of 
their time in turning them inside out, in a triumphant way, to the envy 
of those who had none. The boy with a piece of string was considere< 
fortunate ; the brick maker with his lump of clay not badly off; but, 
greater than a king, he of the knife kept his ground against all comers. 
The knife was the very wonder of the establishment, and it was seldom 
out of sight or out of mind. Being a good-tempered urchin, the 
possessor of this instrument seldom drew blood from others, but hacked 
and chopped his own fingers until they were like a saw, and Mistress 
Vane was generally engaged with her sticking plaster on his special 
account.” 


And the strange sal end of the poor oll governess is told 


Some | 


One owned a piece of string, of which he made | 


which had suspended a noted earl in times long gone; and thus my 
thoughts ran wholly upon the horrible thing whose weight well nigh 
bore me down, The farmer for whom the rope on my shoulder was 
intended was a remarkably clean man, with white hair, and when I 
| beheld him in the court he wore a neckeloth white as snow. Con- 
| siderately enough, when I would have rested the rope upon the soddened 





| ground, I was deterred from doing so by the remembrance of this fact ; 
|and exerted myself in order to avoid soiling the rope. It will seem 
| perhaps incredible, and yet I was that affected by tho influence of 

personal cleanliness, which, when exhibited even in a criminal, remains 
| a virtue to command respect.” 

There is exquisite pathos, too, in the charity boy's account of his 
admiration for the French artist's drawings, and of the rude 
repulse, followed by rare kindness and sympathy, which he re- 
ceived from him. The story of the appearance of the caricature 
‘of himself in the artist’s window, in his ugly charity dress, eating 

bread on both sides of his mouth at once, and staring meanwhile 
at the pictures, of its instantaneous effect in humiliating him to a 
passion of tears, and of the impressions made by his strong feeling 
on the kind old Frenchman, is as touching in its way as any in- 
cident in the many pathetic memories of children. In fact the 
whole history of the child and of the first glimmer of artistic 
feeling in his mind is perfectly true and natural, and all that the 
story of it wants is a little more unity, a little more connecting 
feeling derived from the inward life and hopes of the child whose 
experience it describes. ‘The artistic criticisms the book contains 
are also very often discriminating and striking. as, for example, 


| 
this on Gainsborough :— 
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“ The ‘Girl with the Pitcher’ appeared more touching and irresistible 
than ever, after what the gardener had said about it. It is the mastery 
of art so to impress the beholder. I was hardly less struck with the 
wood scene, with the groups of cows and horses, and the herdsman 
sleeping in the grass. Its solitary spirit infected me. I, too, in my 
boyhood had known such scenes, and lived in them; I might say re- 
velled in them. Gainsborough painted solitude better, truer, than any 
other artist I have studied. One familiar with rural life, where cottages 
mingle their roofs with the verdure of the forest, will have noted a slow 
dreamy way peculiar to retired cotters. When returned from toil in 
the field, they sit at the door, or, at early dawn, when they come forth 
to greet the sun, how vacant they look! How little they resemble 
ordinary pictures of rustic life! If you want to see pourtrayed the per- 
fect character of rusticity, you must needs go to Gainsborough. If you 
want the air of true gentility, go to Gainsborough ; nay, if you look for 
dignity, you may pass by this master and fare worse. There is truth, 
delicacy, sensibility, and pathos in everything that he touched.” 


But the book wants wholeness, and wants it more and more 
as the lad turns into the man: the connecting train of feeling 
dwindles as the novelty of the circumstances grows less, and 
nothing less interesting or more disconnected than the life in 
London can well be imagined. We doubt whether the author 
has any of the powers of a novelist, but that he has a truly 
meditative imagination for special moods and scenes, and a very 
clear and tranquil artistic feeling, it is impossible to doubt. Asa 
whole the book is fresher and produces more pleasurable sense 
of adding to one’s true literary experiences than ninety-nine 
hundredths of the more skilful fictions of the day. 





WASPS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* 
THE years 1634-35, through which Mr. Bruce has now led us in 
Volumes VIL. and VIII. of his Calendar for the reign of Charles 
I., were memorable in the annals of nature for the severe winter 
in which the Thames was thoroughly frozen over. The compen- 
sating heats seem to have been of a moral kind, the national 
mind having been everywiere exasperated by the extended levies 
of ship-money by Royal prerogative, and by the continuance of 
Archbishop Laud’s active and severe proceedings against Puritans 
in the clergy and in the laity. These were a race of earnest 
people, according to Carlyle, who have become quite antiquated and 
unintelligible in the present weak and prating times. ‘This may be 
the case in some respects, but when we read in State papers of a man 
preaching against the King’s Bovk of Sports with “a most high 
kind of terrification,” as if it were ‘‘ a most dreadful thing, and near 
damnable, if not absolute damnation, to use any r¢ creations 
on the Sabbath or Lord’s Day ;—or another saying that “as 
many paces as a man made in dancing, so many he made to hell,” 
we cannot help being strongly reminded of some recent exhibi- 
tions of oratory in the neighbourhood of Scotch railway stations. 
But then while the Wasp species is immortal and indestructible, 
the experience of life gradually disposes gentlefolks to sit still 
under, or quietly retreat from them ; and not to be easily aroused 
to hunt them to death or deadly irritation; and so it is per- 
ceived that the creatures are less dangerous and malignant than 
was at first imagined, and are even capable, if unprovoked, of 
keeping at a respectful distance from you. But in the days 
when the Civil War was hatching there was no toleration of 
wasps, and no way of evading them without joining in the hue 
and cry; you had to resort to your parish church, and no other, 
every Sunday and holyday, and sit down in a mixed congrega- 
tion of Roman, and Genevan, and other manifold leanings, icono- 
clasts and reverers of images,—Christians by the traditions of the 
middle Ages and Christians according to the law of Moses, who were 
brought together by the fear of the High Commission Court, or by 
the authority of the ‘‘ Pope of Canterbury,” to insult or to endure 
each other’s notions and manners, or in the last resort to inform 
against one another. There the minister might have vexed you by 
particularizing, /. e., personalities, as by calling you or your friend 
‘¢an arch-knave,” or averring that if “‘ men could go to heaven by 
being drunkards, adulterers,” and the like, then ‘none of his 
parishioners would be excluded.” Your neighbours in the 
audience might have annoyed you by unseemly behaviour, 
wearing their hats or walking about during service, to say nothing 
of the neglect of bowings and kneelings, or of mutinous whispers 
against those idvlatrous observances, or, perhaps, against the 
preacher's surplice. Either teachers or hearers might have 
thought, as Carlyle says, very much of the ‘root of the matter,” 
and very little of ‘‘ four clean surplicesat All Hallowtide,” or else 
the reverse of this. Perhaps an incumbent, engrossed in the 
former mysterious desideratum, might have habitually left his 
poultry to roost and his pigs to lodge in a decaying church or 
cathedral. No offenders against decorum were restrained by the 





* Cakndar of State Papers, Domestic Series of the Reign of Charles I., 1634 1635. 
Edited by John Bruce, Esq., F.S.A., under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
London: Longman and Co, 1865, 


free operation of common taste and good feeling, or by being 
made responsible to a congregation professing the same tenets ; all 
ran wild in the licence of perpetual opposition, or were aggravated 
by the rigours of violent and izregular prosecutions. One docu- 
ment given at length in Mr. Bruce’s preface to Volume VIIL., is an 
invaluable illustration of the ecciesiastical wasp-hunting of this 
period. It is a report made to Laud by his Vicar-General, Sir 
Nathaniel Brent, of a visitation through seven dioceses, holden in 
the year 1635. It may be worth while to quotea few particulars, 
comparing here and there our notes of sundry proceedings in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts during the same year. 

At Norwich the cathedral was much out of order; the state 
of the pavement, the spire, the choir hangings, &c., were com- 
plained of ; and a window was found letting smoke and casting 
an ill savour into the north side, These things the visitor put in 
order ; he ‘‘convented” the mayor and aldermen for walking in 
the cathedral *‘ indecently” before service ; and he conveyed Laud’s 
orders to a Dutch and Walloon congregation in the place that 
they were to anglicanize themselves as fast as possible, especially 
in what concerned their rising generation of little schismatics. 
At Swaffham there were, as we are candidly told, ‘‘ few Puritans, 
but much drunkenness, with all such vices as do usually attend 
upon it.” From Lynn some papists, ‘* speaking scandalously of the 
Scriptures and of our religion,” were brought to the High Com- 
mission Court. Some parsonage-houses had been ruined and 
glebe embezzled. At Fakenham a vicar preached while “ standing 
excommunicate,” for which he was suspended and prosecuted. 
At Ipswich a minister was suspended for giving the sacra- 
ment to xon-kneelunts. At other places we read of admoni- 
tions or suspensions of clergymen for not reading the de- 
claration for lawful sports, not wearing the surplice, or not 
using the cross in baptism, for a manifestation of gross 
ignorance [of Latin], for stentorian vociferations and secret 
glancings at the ceremonies of our Church, or for refusing to bow 
at the name of Jesus. (We read of one man who told the Court 
that this bowing was a bowing to five letters, and no more proper 
than bowing to the names of Judas, Devil, or Satan. Elsewhere 
a minister is charged with substituting for the name of Jesus in 
reading the Scriptures.) At Northampton the aldermen had worn 
their hats in church till the visitor gave them a better example. At 
Stratford-on-Avon the minister walked in church to con his 
sermon in service-time, ‘‘ particularized grossly,” and kept pigs 
and poultry in the manner we have referred to. At Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh a widow had come to be sworn churchwarden. At 
Arundel Mr. Hill, being in his pulpit, had spoken unto four of 
his neighbours, who sat before him in one seat, that he was 
certain three of them should be damned. At Guildford there was 
much irreverence in not kneeling when the Ten Commandments 
were read (and possibly too much strictness for the vicar’s taste 
in obeying some of the same commandments). At Hereford (“+ Acts 
of the Court of H.C., Oct. 9”), a clergyman had called the clergy 
of the realm the Great Rabbis and the great clergy monsters, and 
called the neighbouring ministers idol shepherds, dumb dogs, and 
soul-murtherers. 

We hardly know whether the contemporary proceedings against 
profane swearers should be included under the category of wasp- 
huntings. We will not urge that this disagreeable class, unlike 
the heroic Puritans, had a buzz much worse than their bite, and 
very unmeaning and inoffensive when you got accustomed to 
it. It is another circumstance that presses itself on our atten- 
tion. ‘The dire necessities of the King’s financial position had im- 
pelled him to treat these insects as bees, and to extort no small 
amount of honey from them. ‘The forfeitures payable for offen- 
sive interjections appear to have been farmed out beforehand to 
one Robert Lesley, who for this bound himself to pay, as soon as 
his office could be established, 1,000/. cash to the Secretary of State, 
and thereafter 2001. per annum. We hope this financial expedient, 
among others, will not have escaped the observation of a German 
Minister of State, who is known to have studied with great 
reverence the history of our Martyr-King, and to be zealously de- 
sirous of improving upon his mode of dealing with undutiful Par- 





liaments. 

We are more interested in the unremunerative onslaughts that 
were made on another tribe, viz., on a little wasp that the great 
| Wasp had to bite him; for the Puritan, both in England and 
| America, has generally been extremely thin-skinned on the sub- 
| ject of witches, from the days in which they rode broomsticks and 
| produced a cattle disease, to those in which they began to turn 
| tables, &c., by Satanic agency. ‘The State papers now before 

us give very interesting though fragmentary particulars of the 
‘‘huge take of witches” in Lancashire which signalized the 
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year 1634. We read that seven such transgressors were con- | which he gives a number of curious sketches of the leading persons on 
signed for examination to no less a dignitary than a Bishop of | both sides in the Reformation struggle. He then, strange to say, became 


Chester, who, when three of them had died in gaol and a fourth 
sickened past hope of recovery, applied himself as wisely and 
equitably as might have been expected to dealing with the 
three others. So from one of them, Margaret Johnson, his 


exhortations drew the tears of true penitence and a full confession | 


of the compact she had made with a gentleman in black attire, 
and of the mode in which she had suckled him in the forms of a 
dog, and cat,and ahare. As to the other two witches, the Bishop 
reports some testimony offered in their behalf, to show that their 


accusers had attempted to extort money from them; but ‘such | 


evidence being, as lawyers speak, ayainst the King,” he did not 
think it meet to receive it without special authorization from the 
Christian Government under which he lived. In this case, how- 
ever, the Court proceeded more charitably and carefully than their 


agent anticipated. A committee of twelve surgeons and seven | 


midwives were appointed to inspect the prisoners, and really found 
on their persons no signs of extraordinary provision for the nutri- 
ment of imps. At last one of their accusers, a child ten years 
old, confessed how he had been induced to invent absurd stories 
about their sorceries,—at first to excuse himself for some breach of 
domestic regulations, then that he might go on gratifying the 
greedy ears of his marvel-loving neighbours in the country. Of 
the upshot of this story particulars may perhaps appear ina future 
volume of Mr. Bruce’s collections, but at present he has given no 
hint of it. It may therefore be as well to state that the affair was 
at last brought under the personal cognizance of King Charles, 
who fortunately did not consider it against his honour or interest 
to discredit the abominable informations lodged against the four 
women (including the one who had confessed), and so acquitted 
them, with all their fellows in misfortune. The case was after- 
wards discussed in an able though ponderous treatise, the Dis- 
covery of Supposed Witchcraft, by Dr. John Webster (1677), 
which is thought to have powerfully shaken the last roots of the 
national superstition on the subject of sorcery. 

So magnanimously did the second Stuart let alone that wasp 
at which his father, British Solomon as he was, had run a muck 
with the most frantic vehemence. It is notorious that the com- 
mercial and industrial world, no less than the religious, was in- 
fested by wasps of peculiar audacity. Patents and monopolies 
were solicited on all sides, and were encumbering the exercise of 
the pettiest art or ‘‘ maistery” (or mystery, as our language had 
facetiously transformed the word). But we cannot now detain 
readers with a general survey of this subject ; we fear to enter 
into the voluminous concerns of the soap-boilers, or into the pri- 
vileges which the saltpetre-makers exercised in places plus mais non 
nieulz sentant que rose. But we will notice one instance of what 
the law was able to do in the smallest matters—a needle that 
could be lifted from a corner by its huge proboscis. We refer to 
that venerable institution, the Wild Beasts in the Tower, and to a 
petition from their keeper which manifests the impression that 
he had a peculiar and sacred vocation, under the kings of men, 
to display the king of beasts and his relative (the leopard), for the 
edification of the young people of the country. He quotes a 
‘patent of James I.’s prohibiting the carrying of lions and leopards 
into any part of England to show them for gain, and he invokes 
its penalties against some itinerant raree showmen who had trans- 
gressed its provisions both at Oxford and Cambridge. He lays 
great stress on the fact that one lion kept by these parties had 
hurt a child, and even its own keeper, whence we may infer that 
such things never happened under legitimately-privileged custo- 
What had become of the respectable maxim, ‘ De minimis 


non curat lex?” 


dians. 
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The Whole Works of Roger Ascham, now First Collected and Revised, with 
a Life of the Author. By the Rev. Dr. Giles. 4 vols. (John Russell 
Smith.)—In these four portable, almost pocket, volumes the editor has 


collected the miscellaneous writings of this old English scholar, his | 


Latin poems, and his letters, 295 in number, of which forty are now 
printed for the first time. Ascham is chiefly known to the world by 
his quaint treatises on education and archery, the “ Schoolmaster ” and 


the “ Toxophilus” by his celebrated visit to Lady Jane Grey, and his | 


short connection with the training of Elizabeth, but much that is inter- 
esting in his varied life has been forgotten. As Fellow of St. John’s he 
took part in the introduction of the study of Greek at Cambridge, and 
the Protestant side in the theological disputes of that disturbed period ; 
he was secretary to Sir R. Morison, Edward's Ambassador at the Court 


| Latin Secretary to Queen Mary, wrote letters for Cardinal Pole to the 

Pope, and seems quite to have forgotten the “ divine maiden reading 
| carefully in Greek the Phedo of the divine Plato,” for he makes no allu- 

sion to her sad end, and is quite absorbed in the contemplation of the 
| “pattern furnished by our illustrious Queen Mary.” He retained his office 
under Elizabeth, who seems to have forgiven the fit of temper in which he 
left her service some nine years before, and finally died of fatigue in 1568, 
in the discharge of the melancholy duty of writing complimentary Latin 
verses on the anniversary of the accession. In his various capacities as 
a man of letters, Public Orator at the University, and Court Secretary, he 
was engaged in correspondence with most of the leading personages of 
‘the day; but he is reserved on public matters, and the letters which will 
| be found most interesting, and which have the advantage of being written 
in English, are those that relate to his private affairs, to University life, 
and the small details of domestic wants. The shifts to which a “ scholar 
and a gentleman” was put in those days are amusingly illustrated in two 
of his letters. Losing his diplomatic appointment by the death of King 
Edward, he is obliged to ask Sir W. Petre for “a good word or letter to 
my Lord of London, or to the Dean of Paul's or Westminster, or to some 
other that keepeth residence at London, that I may be with him in his 
houses,” and when he has succeeded in getting the Latin secretaryship 
he has recourse to the following dodge to increase his pay. Writing to 
Bishop Gardiner, he says, ‘I beseech your Lordship to see what good 
is offered me in writing the patent; the space which is left [for the 
stipend] by chance doth seem to crave by good luck some words of 
length, as viginti or triginta, yea, with the help of a little dash, 
quadraginta, would serve best of all) But sure as for decem it is 
somewhat of the shortest!!” It is satisfactory to know that though 
decem was intended, he got viginti In preparing the memoir the 
editor has confined himself to collecting the facts, and leaves the 
reader to form his own judgment. He is uncertain whether Ascham 
was greedy or his patrons illiberal; whether Elizabeth dealt with 
him stingily because she preferred keeping her money, or because she 
thought that he was given to dicing and cock-fighting; and he quite 
gives up the riddle of Ascham's position at Mary's Court. It would seem 
that as a man of letters he found friends on both sides, Petre as well as 
Cecil Pole and Gardiner as well as Bucer and Cranmer; that he was 
fortunately away from England in Edward's time, and having no taste 
for martyrdom could take to Latin when religion was a dangerous 
subject, and that as the ways of making money were limited in those 
days, his letters, like those of his contemporaries, are much concerned 
with getting small grants from the Crown. But he was no worse than 
the best of those who lived at the same time with him ; he was a kindly- 
hearted man, as his protest against the ‘‘ butcherlie feare in making of 
Latines ” shows, and if he was a bit of a trimmer in politics and religion, 
what more could be expected from a man of weak constitution, who had 
always interesting points in the new Greek study to fall back upon 
when it was dangerous to meddle with other matters ? But we wish he 
had recorded a thought in memory of poor Lady Jano. 

The Red Shirt. Episodes. By Alberto Mario. (Smith and Elder,)— 
The tone of this book is so offensive that it is quite possible one may 
bo prejudiced against such merit asit has, It purports to contain certain 
episodes in Garibaldi’s famous invasion of Sicily and Naples, but it is 
really intended to avenge the indifference with which the world in 
general and the Italian Government in particular have hitherto ro- 
garded the writer's achievements. It is therefore full of sneers ; the 
English contingent and the English correspondents, most of the writer's 
comrades, all Italian constitutionalists, civil or military, even Garibaldi 
himself when he sinks into “ the King’s lieutenant,” are all served up 
with the writer's sharpest sauce. Of course a gentleman who rides alone 
to capture a squadron of cavalry has a small Balaclava charge to himself 
(and an astonished serjeant) in an outlying valley of the Pyrenees, and 
when “ conical shots from rifled cannon are whistling so near as almost 
to touch” himself and Garibaldi, “insensibly turned towards the spot 
whence the grenades came, and stood thus between them and the 
latter,” was quite prepared to take Capua and Gaita on quite other 
principles than those of Cialdini, and is ready to lead the nation on “ the 
path to Rome ” or through the Quadrilateral. He is quite as disgusted 
as Bomba himself would have been at the fact that the Italian states- 
men and soldiers and the great mass of the Italian people have taken 
the management of their affairs into their own hands, and disposed with 
| great cheerfulness to run his head against a stone wall in the service of 
| his country ; has no notion of any other way of making himself useful 
to her, and the greatest contempt for all who have. In all this he is but 
the type of a class, small indeed, but very energetic, and likely to do 
immense mischief if not restrained by public opinion both in and out of 
Italy, and it is on that account that we have dwelt at greater length 
than the volume deserves upon the tone that characterizes it. Those 
| who can get over their dislike of the vanity and spitefulness displayed 

in it, may find some interesting reading in the account of the night 
crossing from Sicily to the mainland, and amusement in some of the 
| minor incidents. 

John Alston's Vow. 
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By Elizabeth A. Murray. 3 vols. (Skeet.)— 


of the Emperor, and wrote a ‘‘ Report and Discourse on Germany,” in | The authoress of this novel is afraid that the present fast generation 


’ 
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will not appreciate the delicacy of motive by which her characters are 


actuated. 
too fastidious p.st, or herself a muff,” 


Wordsworth’s Poems for the Young. 


M’Whirter and J. Pettie, and a vignette by J. Millais, R.A. 
—This is a prettily got up book, with coloured illustrations inserted | with six engravings of the Evangelists, &c. 


in the outside binding, in a fashion likely to catch the fancy of a child. | 


We rather think that it will not 
be the fineness of their feelings but the absurdity of their conduct that 
the public will find fault with, at least in the case of the heroes; and we 
are quite sure that the uncomfortableness of the plot, which turns on 
bigamy and hovers most unpleasantly on the borders of an incestuous 
marriage, is alone sufficient to condemn the work. This renders further 
criticism unnecessary; we will only say in conclusion that the two 
female characters, a deserted wife and a deserted daughter, are naturally 
drawn, and that the part of the story which deals with their relations 
is interesting. There seems no reason why with a happier inspiration 
the authoress should not produce a readable novel. 

With fifty illustrations, by J. 


tunes. 


(Strahan. ) 


The poems are well selected for the purpose, and the woodcuts are for 
“Tt will vote her heroes and heroines distorted pictures of a ‘the most part pleasing. Mr. Millais has drawn a pretty golden-haired 
child, which adorns the outside of the bright-looking square volume. 

Songs Sacred and Devotional. 
(Warne.)—“This sacred and devotional song-book will be found to differ 
from most other compilations of sacred verse, inasmuch as it will com- 
prise with but few exceptions only such pieces as have been set to origi- 
nal music, or are capable of being sung to well known and approved 
Where the airs are original the names of the composers are 
given.” Here is the raison d’étre assigned by the editor to this compila- 
tion, we can give no other, and leave it to the judgment of our readers. 
The book is cheap and fairly printed. 

Watchwords for the Christian Year Drawn from Holy Scripture. 
(Warne.)—This volume, intended for a gift-book, contains a series of 
texts printed on toned paper, with ornamental borders, and is illustrated 


Edited and selected by T. E. Carpenter. 


We cannot say much for the 


latter, but the fancy bordering is neat enough. 
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Anatomy and Physiology of Vertebrates, by Richard 
Owen. 

Macmillan and Co,—Sermons by the Rev. E. W. 
Sergeant; the Angel in the House, by Coventry 
Patmore; the Voice of God in Psalms. 

Joun Murray—The Ag and Baccl 
H. H. Milman; the Student's Blackstone. 

T. Nelson and Son’s—Winifred Bertram and the 
Wold She Lived in. 

Taylor and Francis—Britton, by F.M. Nichols, 2 
vols. 

Bell and Daldy—Domestic Pictures and Tales, by Mrs. 
Alfred Gatty. 

A. Strahan—Alfred Hagart’s H 
Smith, 2 vols. 

F, Pitman—The Heavenward Road, by 8. S. Jones. 

W. and R. Chambers—Readings in English Poetry. 


ls, by 





} 1d, by Al 7 











WANTED.—** The SPECTATOR,” clean, 
and in good condition, from January 1, 1852, 
to December, 1864, complete. Apply by letter, 
stating price, addressed, A. B., ‘ Spectator” 
Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London. 








New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt back, red edges, 
price 2s 6d. 
OLTON’S (Rev. C. C.) LACON; or, 
Many Things in few Words. Carefully edited, and 
array ged Alphabetically according to the Subjects. 
London : Wruu1aM Teca, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





Framing size, 14 by 10, 3s. 


Loe ELLOW (HENRY W.), Ame- 
rican Poet. A fine portrait, Engraved on Steel 
by W. H. Mote. 

London: WiLtsAm Trae, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


HE ATLANTIC and GREAT WES- 
TERN RAILWAY COMPANY have anuounced 
the PAYMENT of the FIRST COUPON on the CON- 
SOLIDATED BONDs just issued on the 15th inst., the 
day on which it becomes due. The usual delay of two 
days fur examination is waived, and the Coupon will 
therefore be paid on presentation, being the first 
instance of the kind on record. 


7s EK ATLANTIC and GREAT WES- 
TERN RAILWAY. 
NEW YORK—PENNSYLVANIA—OHIO. 

Offices: 5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria street, 
Westminster, 8.W.; 26 Throgmorton street, City, E.C. 

CON: OLIDAITED BONDS of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway—Quarterly payment of Interest— 
Coupon, No. 1. The Coupon, No. 1, due on 15 Jauuary, 
18u6, will be paid, free of Income-tax, on and after that 
day at the Company's offices in London, aud by the 
following pamed Bankers :— 

Live: pool— Baineu's Banking Company (Limited). 

Norwicl.—The Consolidated Bank ( Limited). 

Irelan: —The National Bank and Branches. 

Scotia.d—The Bank of Scousand and Branches. 

Amsterdam— Buissevain Brothers. 

‘The usual delay of two days for examination being 
waived, the Coupous will be paid on presentation. 

THOMAS HOLLIS, Secretary. 
Joni. n, January 5, 1806. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—lhe Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, Leadache, heartburn, 
gout, ond indigestion, aud as a mild aperient it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 
172 New Bond street, London; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists, 

CAUTION.—See that ‘* Dinneford and Co.” is on 
@ich bottle and red label over the cork. 


(ANDLES. —The NEW CANDLE.— 
Self-fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping re- 
quired. Patented Fields’ improved, Patent, Hard, 
SNUFIFEESS CHAMBER CANDLE is Self-titting, 
Clean, Safe, and Economical, burning to the end. Sold 
everywhere by Grocers and Vilmen. Wholesale and for 
Export, at the Works, 
J C.and J. FIELDS’, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 

Also Fields’ celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, 
and Putent Parattine Candles, as supplied to Ler 
Majesty's Government, 




















BEY ORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
47 and 48 Bedford square. 

LENT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, January 
18, 1866. The School for Pupils above seven years of 
age will re-open on the same day.—P rospectuses may be 
had at the College. JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


‘ This delicious condiment, pronouuced by Con- 

noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PERRINS’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors. 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &., &c., aud by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chaucery laue. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Household Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-Office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Kuvelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to is. per 100. Polished Steel Cre.t 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Iukstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c., 
post free, 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 








J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

@ Queen, Royal Family, and Courts of Europe. 

The public and a visitors to Loudon, Mauchester, 

or Liverpool, wil! find at Messrs. Nicolls’ Establishments 

Garmeuts ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few hours’ notice, 

Nicolls’ Winter Overcoats .......... from 2 Guineas 





Nicolls’ Wiuter Frock Coats..... » 3 ” 
Nicolls' Winter Morning Coats ......  ,, 2 aa 
Nicolls’ Wiuter Trowsers ............ » 1 Guinea. 
Nicolls’ Waterproof Tweed Coats .... ,, 1 = 
Nicolls’ Winter Overcoats fur Boys.... ,, 1 ~ 
Nicolls’ Winter Suits am «+ 955 14 Guineas.’ 
Nicolls’ Winter Knickerbocker ,, .. , 1 Guinea. 


Nicolls’ Winter Highland Dress,, » 2 Guineas. 

H. J.and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Mauchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


‘be NDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLapra, Moperaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, aud Glass. Sraruetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights aud Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &o. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain tigures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreigu, suitable fo: 
Preseuts. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 








cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1307. 


JR. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
4¥E DENTIS1, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPIION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished frum the originals by the closest observer ; 
they wil never cuauge coluur or decay, aud will be touud 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This metiod dues 
not require the extraction of roots, or any paiutul y pera- 
tion, and will support and preServe Leetu that are lvose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stupped aud reudered sound and 
useful in mastication, 

52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 
I INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d. each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal, 
and pink label, cork branded “ Kiuahan’s LL Whisky.” 








ARD’S PALE SHERRY at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fitfor a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a ceutury), 1 Chapel street West, 
Majfair, W., London. 





EPSLNE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 53., and 1lUs.each. Lozeuges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 





The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 
EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 
COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose of making a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-room Furniture ; 
these are irrespective of their general Stock, displayed 
in Six Galleries, aud Two large ground-floor Warerooms; 
the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and’ Bed-room Furuiture sent 
tree by post, on appication to HiXAL aud SON, 196, 197, 
1958 Totteuham-court road, Loudon, W. 





pyeoerescs, BEDDING, aud BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE.—An [lustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (fvee by post) on application to FILMER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 23 Beruers street, 
Loudon, W., and 34 aud 35 Charles street, Oxford street, 


- 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
aud pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to ba 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be, 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED ; , 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
\OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKLNS, with a delightful and lusting fragrance, by 
usiug the celebrated UNILED SERVICE SUAP TAB- 
LETS, 4d. and 6d. euch. Mauufactured by 
J.C. aud J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 








YURE of 14 YEARS’ ASTHMA by Dr. 
LOCOCK’s PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. 
J. Eckersley, West Houghton, to Mr. I. Walls, Market 
place, Hindley :—* My wife can now sleep souud'y the 
whole uf the night without being disturbed by her 
cough aad shoriness of breath, although for four years 
she bad not been able to sleep more tuan a very short 
time. She is now better thau she has been for the last 
14 years.” Sold at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s Gd, and 11s per box, 
by all Draggists. 


F ORD’S EUREKA FLANNEL 

SHIRI'S, made from the very fiuest Australian 
Wool, 103. 6d. each, exacily same quality as usually 
sold at 12s. 6d. aud 13s. 6d. A quantity of new patterns, 
either wove or printed, many exclusively our own, and 
not to be obtained elsewhere. Couutry resideats should 
write for the patterns, the Lilustrated List, directious for 
self-measurement, aud have three shirts or more sent 
carriage free.—33 Poultry, |.oudon. 


INVIGESTION. 
ATORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENL & a POWERFUL TONIC 
Sold everywhere, in botiles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and lls. 
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GLAscow 


SUBSORIPTIONS for NEW BUILDINGS on GIL- 
MOREHILL and NEW HOSPITAL. 
The Very Reverend Principal Bancray, D.D., Convener 
of the Sub-Committee of the Senatus. 
Janes A. Cawrnett, Esq., Yr., of Stracathro, Convener 
-f the Sub. Committre of the General Council 
Arcmpaty Orr Ewe, Fsq., of Ballikinrain, Lord 
tenn of Guild of Glasgow, Convener of the Subscribers’ 
Sub-Committee. Mr. Orr Ewine being also Con- 
vener of the three Joint Sub-Committees. 





The Un. versity of Glasgow has, for upwards of four 
hundred years, occupied its present unsuitable site, but 
its rem: val has now bc come necessaryin Consequence of 
the Col ege grounds and buildings required for a rail way 
saiion. The removal must take place by July, 1869, 
when possession is to be ceded to the railway company. 
A mvst eligible site has been secured for the University 
rew bu Idings and for an adjoining hospital. The hos- 
pitvl s required not only in connection with the medical 
cl sses, but for the convenience also of the populous 
district near which it is to be placed. The plans of the 
University new buildings were entrusted to Mr. Gilbert 
Seott, cf London, and those produced by him are in all 
respects Worthy of the important object. But the funds 
at the disposal of the University are quite inadequate to 
purchase the land for the new site aud to carry out these 
plans. Hence it is that subscriptions are needed, and 
are respectfully solicited from the c tizens of Glasgow 
and the western t from the nobl end gentie- 
men connected with the western counties—and from the 
numerous wealthy Seotchmen in England, Ireland, and 
the Colonies, and scattered over the globe, who, from 
early associations, may be disposed to support whatever 
tends to the embellishment of the City of Glasgow and 
to the advantage of iis ancient University. The mea- 
sure of encouragement already received may be judged 
of from the following:— 

FIRST PUBLISHED LIST of SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Being Subscriptions of £1,000 and upwards, payable 
(where not already paid) either in one sum: On the Ist 
Feb: u«ry, 1866, or in the option of the Subscribers, in 
four equal yearly Instalments on Ist February, yearly, 
begiuming the first Instalment On Ist February, 1866. 

£ 





Baird, Megsrs., Glasgow os ee «- 500 
Black and Wingate, Messrs., and Robert Biack, 
Esq , Glasgow « 1000 


Burnley, W. F’., Esq., Glasgow and London « 1000 
Burns, Messrs , Glasgow ee . -. 1000 
Campbell, Archibald, Esq., of Blythswood, Reu- 

frewshire .. os we oe -- 1000 
Cam, bell and Co., Messrs., J. and W., Glasgow .. 2000 
Colebrcoke, Sir E. T., Bart., M.P. for Lanarkshire 1000 
Deuzistoun, Alexander, Esq., and John Denuis- 

tun, Esq., Glasgow ee ee +» 1000 
Ewing, William, Esq., Glasgow o «- 1000 
Ewing, Archd. Orr, itsq., of Ballikiniain, Glasgow 2000 
Ferguson, James, Esq., Auchenheath, Lesmahago, 

Lanarkshire oo oo oe -- 1000 
Finlay, Jamee, and Co., Messrs., Glasgow « 1000 
tlemiug, John, Esq., of Springkell, Glasgow .. 1000 
Freela:.d, Robert, -sq., Glasgow, (for Hospital)... 1000 
Friend in the Country, A—per Professor Kirk- 


wood * - “* -- - 1000 
Grabam and Co., Messrs. Wiiliam, Lancefield, 
2000 


Glasgow .. oe ore . ee 
Henderson, Messrs. R. and J., Glasgow and Lon- 


m * - - oe . 
Houldsworth and Co., Messrs. John, “| 
d ee 





‘The Anderston Foundry, Co., 0. 2000 
The Coltness Iron Co., do. 
Ker, Bolton, and Co., Messrs., Glasgow «- 1000 
King, John, Esq., of Leveruholm, and Family, 
FiuSQowW oe os o* oe -- 1000 
Lanceteld Forge Co., Glasgow .. ° -- 1000 
Macfariane, Walter, Esq., Glasgow oe +» 1000 
Middleton, John, Esq., Glasgow 1000 


Mitcl.e'), Allardice, and Mitchell, Messrs., Glasgow 1000 
Mirrlees and Tait, Messrs., Glasgow ee 
Neilsot., James Beaumont, Esq., of Queenshill, 

formerly Engiueer in Glasgow, the family of 


the la e es ee - oe -- 1000 
Neilson and Co., Messrs., Hydepark Works, Glas- 

gow os oe es oe « 1000 
Neilson, Walter, William, and Hugh, Esqs., Glas- 

gow oe oe ee e«- 1000 
Professois in Glasgow University 5000 


Ran olpb, Elder, and Co., Messrs., Engineers 

and Shi; builders, Glasgow .. ~ -- 1000 
Richard:on, David, Esq., of Hartfield, Glasgow.. 1000 
Stevens: n, Nathaniel and James, Esqs., Glasgow 1000 
Stirling. William, Esq., of Messrs. W. Stirling 

and Sins, Glasgow .. oe oe e+ 1000 
Tennant, Johu, Esq., of St. Rollox, Glasgow «. 2000 
Tennant, Charles James, Esq., St. Rollox, Glas- 


gow ee oe - oo ee 1000 
Thomsin, George, Esq., Engineer and Ship- 
builder, Glasgow... 1000 


Tod and M’Gregor, Messrs., Engineers and Ship- 
build1s, Glasgow .. o ee -- 1000 
White, John, Esq, of Ardarroch and Grougar, 


Glasgow .. oe oe oe e+ 2000 
White, James, Esq., of Overtoun, Glasgow -. lovd 
£51,000 


T. BARCLAY, D.D. 
JAS. A. CAMPBELL. 
ARCH. ORR EWING, 


Mt MORANDUM.—Subscriptions will be received by 
the Hiouorary Treasurer ( Professor Andersen Kirkwood, 
151 West George street, Glasgow), and by the College 
Factors (Messrs. Hill, Davidson, Hill, and Clark, 1 
South Frederick street, Glasgow.) 
sve I'TISH AMICABLE LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE SOCIETY. 

(Esiablished at Glasgow in 1826, and incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament.) Particular attention is in- 
Vited to tie system of Minimum Premiums introduced by 
this Scci« ty, under which it is believed that assurances 
can be eflecied more economically than in other offices. 
Explanatory pamphlets may be bad on application. 

At jist December last the existing Assurances 
(10,554 Policies) amounted to £4,660,361; the Accumu- 
lated Funds to £1,070,966; aud.the Anuual Income to 
pled Ise. JOHN STOTT, Secretary. 

London Office, 1 Threadneedle street, E.C. 





1000 | 


EWSPAPER for SALE—A 

COUNTRY NEWSPAPER, of Liberal Politics, 

good circulation, and a large Advertising Medium. The 

use of the Plant, &c., would be allowed on good security. 

Apply by letter to “ OMICRON,” Newron and Co., 33 
Essex street, Strand, London, W.C. 











| * IVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

Established 1825. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

24 Suffolk street, Pall Mall East, Loudon. Hxtension io 
| Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, St. Paul's, West- 
| minster, and other Foundation Schools. 

President—His Grace Charks Thomas, Lord Arch- 

bishop of Cauterbary. 
Direcrors. 
James Alderson, Esq., George Pellew, D.D., 

M.D. Dean of Norwich. 
Francis Barlow, Esq. The Right Hon. the Lord 
Edward Buller, isq., M.P. Chief Baron of the Ex- 
Viscount Cranborne, M.P. chequer, 

Sir Robert Charles Dallas, | Edward Romilly, Esq. 

Bart. The Right Hon. Spencer 
Francis H . Dickinson, Esq. H. Walpole, M.P. 

Sir Francis H. Doyle, Bart.| Thomas Watson, lEsq., 

Robert Hook, Esq. M.D. 

Arthur Thomas Malkin,| The Right Hon. James 
$q. Stuart-Wortley. 

The Rt. Rev. the Lord | Johu Wray, Esq. 

Bishop of Oxford. Jobn Copley Wray, Esq. 
The Hon. and Very Rev.! 

At the Eighth Quinqueunial Division of Profits, in 
| June, 1865, the additions to Policies were at the rate 
of 1} per cent. per annum for the five yeara. 

CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 

Amount accumulatedfvom premiums.... £82.),000 

Aunual income .... 2. .+sececes scenes cece 80,000 

Amount of policies in existence --.... 1,500,000 

Additions already allotted .... ooo 740,000 











EBENTURES at 5, 54, 
CEYLON COMPANY 
Subscribed Capital, £75v,000. 
Dingecrors. 
Chairman—Lawiord Acland, Esq. 





and 6 per Cent. 
(Limited). 


Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 


Major-Gen. Heury Pelham 
Patrick F. Robertsou, Esq., 





umn. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. -P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. | 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors ave prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
for One, Three, and Five Years, at 5, 5], and 6 per cent. 
respectively. 

They are also prepared to Invest Money ou Mortgage 
in Ceylon and Mauritius, either with or without the 
guarantee of the Company, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Ollice 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, London, #.C. 

By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


EBENTURES BEARING _ IN- 
TERESI at 6, 64, aud 7 PER CENT. 
ARE ISSUED BY 
The NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE 
AGENCY COMPANY (Limited). 

The security possessed by the holders of these Deben- 
tures is the uncalled Capital of the Company, amount- 
ing to £450,000, aud the freehold and other securities of 
the Company, upou which the paid-up capital and 
money received upon Debentures have been advanced 
in the colony. 

London, 50 Old Broad street, 12th October, 1865. 


Pree MERCANTILE CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION (Limited), 





! 
NOTICE is HERBY GIVEN that the Transfer 
| Books of this Association will be closed from the 10ih 
| to the 23rd of January next, both days inclusive. 
By Order, 
W. C, WINTERBOTTOM, Secretary. 
27 Lombard street, 26th December, 1865. 


[reeraL. MERCANTILE CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION (Liwmited.) 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the THIRD 
ORVINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Share- 
holders in this Association will be held at the Loudon 
| Tavern, Bishopsgate street, in the City of London, on 
‘Tuesday, the 23rd day of January next, at one o'clock 
p.m. precisely, for the purpose of receiving the Report 
of the Directors, and Statemeut of Accounts, of declar- 
ing a Divideud, aud for general purposes. 

By order of the Board, 
W. C. WINTERBOTTOM, Secretary. 

27 Lombard street, London, 20th December, 1865. 





‘PECIAL NOTICE.—DUTY off TEA. 
—All Prices again reduced Sixpence per Pound. 

Strong to Fiue Black Tea, ls. 6d., 28. 2s. 6d., to 33. per 
pound. The most delicious black tea the world produces 
is pow only 3s. 6d. per pound. Rich, rare, choice coffee, 
Is. 4d., 1s. 6d., Is. 8d. PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea 
Merchants, 8 King William street, City, Loudon, E.0. 
A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 

PHILLIPS and CO. send all goods carriage free, by 
their own vans, within eight miles, and send teas, coffees, 
and spices, carriage free to any ra:lway station or market 
town in England, if to the value of 40s. 

PHILLIPS and CO. haveno agents or any connection 
with any house in Worcester or Swausea. 








\TOVES for entrance-halls, schoolrooms, 
churches, &c., all made with tire-brick linings, 
and entirely free fromthe objections found to 80 many, 
which from their liability to become overheated are 
dangerous, and render the atmosphere offensive. These 
stoves burn lite fuel, may be had with or without open 
fire, aud to buru throughout the cold season, if required, 
without going out. Illustrated prospectuses forwarded. 
—FREDERICK EDWARDS aud 5UN, No, 49 Great 
Marlborough street, Regent street, W. 








ENGLAND. 
(Established in the year 183i.) 

Will OPEN for he transaction of Banking Business 
in London on the 10th January, 1866, at the tlead Office, 
Bishopsgate street, corner of Threadueedle street; and 
at the St. James's branch, 14 Waterloo place, Pall mall. 

Subscribed Capital.... ......+.£2,100,000 0 0 

Paid-up Capital ...... sees 1,080,000 0 0 

Reserve Fand....... -- 225,452 6 2 
Number of Shareholdeis, 1,704. 

The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENG- 
LAND having numerous branches in England and 
Wales, as weil as agents aud correspondents at home 
aud abroad, will afford great facilities to parvies trausact- 
ing banking busivess with it in London, Customers 
keeping accounts with the Bank in town may have 
moneys paid to their credit at its varioas branches, and 
remitted free of charge. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS will be conducted at the 
Head Office and St. James's Brauch on the usual terms 
ot London Banks. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST will be received of sums 
of £10 and upwards, for which receipts will be granted 
called deposit receipts, and interest will be allowed from 
time to time accoruing to the value of money as adver- 
lised in the newspapers. 

The AGENCY of COUNTRY and FOREIGN BANKS, 
whe:her joiut-stock or private, will be undertaken. 

PURCHASES and SALES EF FECTUD iu all British 
and Foreign Stocks, and Dividends, Annuities, &c., 


yaar PROVINCIAL BANK of 












for 
CIRCULAR NOYES for the use of Travellers on the 
Continent will be issued as soun as arrangements cap 


made. 

The OFFICERS of the BANK are bound to secrecy 
as regards the transactions of its customers. 

COPIES of the 32nd ANNUAL REPORT of the 
Bank, Lists of Shareholders, Branches, Agents, and 
Correspondents, may be had on application at the Head 
Office and at St. James's Branch. 

By order of the Directors, 
A. ROBERTSON, | Joint General 


E. ATKINSON, } agers. 





pue LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE 8 ve INSURANCE COM- 


Offices—1 Dule street, Liverpool; 20 aud 21 Poultry, 7 
Cornhill, aud Charing Cross, London. 
PROGRESS of the COMPANY since 185). 

Year. Fire P: Life Premi luvested Funds, 
185l .. £54,305 «» £27,157 « 
1856 .. 222,279 1. 4. 72,781 .. «2 821,061 
lsél .. 360,130 ., 135,974 

IbGh -. F42674 6, 4. 2UG,2U4 2... 3,212,300 
JOUN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 

Life claims are payable in thirty days after they are 
admitted, 

Fire Policies falling dwe at Christmas should be 
renewed by the 9th of January. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED BY 
T HE CREDIT FONCIER 
and MOBILIER of ENGLAND (Limited), 
RATES for MONEY ou De POSIT. 

This Company RECEIVES MONEY on DEPOSIT 
in sums of 410 and upwards, at the uundermeutioned 
rates, from this day until further notice, viz.:— 

At 14 days’ notice, 64 per cent. per annum. 

At 1 months’ notice, 7 per cent. per annum. 

For tixed periods of not less than three months, and 
up to 6 mouths, 5j per cent. per annum. 

Beyoud 6 months, aud up to 9 months, 6 per cent. per 
aunum. 

Beyond 9 mouths, aud up to 12 mouths, 6} per cent. 
per @unum. 

Beyond 12 months, and up to 24 months, 6} per cent. 
per aunum. 

Forms of application can be obtained of the Secretary, 
to whom all communications must be addressed. 

By order of the Court, 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 

Nos. 17 and 18 Cornhill, London, Jan. 4, 1866. 


peo: “ANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public geuerally, that by 
a@ novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must eusure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Kach pen bears the impress of his name as @ 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
tuining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School aud Public Pens, which are especial 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, aud with tine, medium, and broad pvints, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools, 
Sold Ketail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
aud Wholesate Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John stroet, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechureb street, London, 
T= and PAINLEsS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN aud SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists, 
30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 Surand, 
Opposite Cuaring-cross Railway Station. 

‘Their painless artiticial teeth are unequalled for eco- 
nomy, durability, comfort, aud all purposes of articula- 
tion aud mastication. Operatious of every kind bein 
unnecessary, the most nervous patient cau be supplied 
without feur of pain oF inconvenieuce. 

Consultation free, Teeth from 5s., Sets from 5 to 26 
guineas, warrauied. : 

Vor the efticacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily atendance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 
aud 443 Strand, Loudon; 1s Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 
Norfolk street, Shettield; 4 Kast parade, Leeds; aud 
14 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Established 1530, No connection with any 
of the same name. 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. The Real NICKELSILVER introduced 
more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when plated by the patent process of Messis. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test 
can it be distinguished from real Silver. 
A small useful sef, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish aud durability, as follows:— 




















$35] _ diag |. 

eat 25/38 \gss 

23/88 | 23 E76 

So S| | = <2 

ae) ™ | Pa | Say 

£s.4.£ 8d £8.a\g 8. d. 

12 Table Forks ...+++......j1 1802 002 402100 
12 Table Spoons ....++....,113 02 002 402100 
12 Dessert Forks;-......-./1 4911001 1201150 
12 Dessert Spoons ....++../1 4011001 1201150 
12 Tea Spoons .....+.....91601 001 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls../0 10 0:0 12 0 12 00 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles «..+..+../0 600 800 80/0 90 
1 Gravy Spoon ..++06..../09 660 90010 00 11 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ..|0 340 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl }9 180 200 200 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ....)0 260 360 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers..../1 4011001 1001100 
1 Butter Knife,.....06..../9 260 400 5610 60 
1 Soup Ladle ...... eoeees {0 10 00 12 00 16 0/0 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter ......+5.....9 330 460 460 56 
——— | 

Total..coccsseeeeee/? 199129 013 9 614178 


Any article to be had singly at the above prices. An 
Oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 
of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers 
and corner dishes, cruet and liqueur frames, &c., at pro- 
portionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 

at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 




















2 by 
Sa l2e/.8 
les/ee] 5. 
Ivery Handles. [sa 5 | ee | 88 
Fratritts 
}28)/38a)65 
; & | = 
}s.d.{/s d]sd. 
3}-inch ivory handles ....... -12 0;9 6] 4 6 
34-inch fine ivory handles ........15 0 |11 6/4 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles.......18 0 14 0/5 0 
4-inch fineivory handles.......-...25 0/19 0/7 6 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 33 0 |26 O|I1 6 
Ditto, with silver ferules..........40 0 (33 0 J12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules 50 0 |43 0 |17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles, any | 
pattern..... eecccccccccecece ++. 25 0/19 0 6 
Silver handles of any pattern....../84 0 [64 0/21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives' | 
and Forks, per Dozen. |s. d. s.d. | s. d. 
White bone handles ..........+6+-/11 0/8 6/2 6 
Ditto balance handles............21 0/17 0] 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders ..../17 0 ja 0o;4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles.12 0/9 033 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 


fish carvers. 
ISH COVERS, HOT-WATER 


DISHES, in every material, in great variety, and 
of the newest and most recherché patterns, are on 
SHOW at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. Block-tin, 193 the 
set of six; elegant modern patierns, 35s. 6d. t» 49s. 6d 
the set; Britannia metal, with or without silver-plated 
handles, £3 2s. to £6 8s. the set of five; electro plated, 
£9 to £26 the set of four; block-tin hot-water dishes, 
with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 223. 
to 8(s. ; electro-plated or nickel, full size, £9. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwaris 
of 600 WUlustrations of his illimited Stock of St-r- 
fing Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypiece:, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea ‘Trays, Urus and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Surnery, lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Uxford street, 
W.;1,14,2,3,and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 








Observe, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be con- 
sulted in London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor street, 
Grosvenor square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEErH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 

N R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 

SURGEON-DENTISI, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor and exclusive pateutee of 
Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemically-prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natura), duravle, aud com- 
fortable than any yet introdjuced, and are about the 
specific gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. ILhey are seit- 
adhesive, render support to the adjuining teeth, are 
fitted on a perfectly painless principle, aud supplied at 
charges within the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete enuuciation and perfect mas.ication, 

Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name 


\OD LIVER OIL, from Newfoundland, 
tirst delivery, aud finest imported this season, by 
THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, K.v. 
Sold in botties, half-pints, 1s td; pints, 2s 9d ; quarts, 53. 
imperial] measure. 





near Dunster, a compact Estate of 120 Acres, with 
every requisite, and abounding in Game. 


Address, H. J. WINFORD, Bristol. 


V.R.—TOWER. 


GALE of STORES.—By order of the 
Secretary of Sta'e for War, Mr. GEORGE SPILL- 
MAN will SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, in the Tower, 
on Thursday, the 11th January, 1866, at 11 o'clock in 
the forenoon precisely, the following Stores :— 

Bags, Saltpetre — ‘ents — Cavalry Corn Bags — 
Machines, Electrical—White Metal—Fire Engines— 
Covers, Blanket, Waterproof—Surgical Apparatus— 
Baths, Zine—Accoutrements—Tools, various—Anvils— 
Frames, Close Stool. 

May be viewed at the Tower from 10 to 4 o'clock, the 
three days previous to the day of sale, and catalogues 
may be had at the War Office, Pall Mall; the Tower, 
and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—OPEN 
COMPETITION of 1865. The Examination will 
commence on March 19.—Applications from Candidates, 
who must be natural born subjects of Her Majesty, and 
between the ages of 17 and 21, will be received until 
February 1, 
A copy of the Regulations may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Dean's Yard, S.W. 


LBERT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). Fire and Marine. 
Capital, One Million. 

Premiums, 1364-65 ............++£161,029. 
Agents for Fire Department required where the Company 
is not represented. 

MORELL THEOBALD, 
Manager, Fire Department. 











8 Finch lane, E.C. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


6 hes DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upou negotiable securities. 

Money, in sums of £10 and upwards, received on 
deposit, at call, and short notice, at the current market 
rates, und for longer periods upon special terms, as 
agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
FRED. G.-BONE, Secretary. 


‘THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Managers, Messrs. E. Fatconer and F. B. Cuat- 
TERTON. 

NOTICE,—Morning Performances of the Pantomime 
on Monday, Jan. 8, and every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday during the month of Jauuary. Monday, Jan. 
8, and during the Week, the Performances will com- 
meuce with the uew farce HUSBANDS BEWARE. 
Concluding with the Grand Christmas Pantomime, 
written by EK. L. Blanchard, Esq, entitled LITTLE 
KING PIPPIN; or, Harlequin Fortunatus and the 
Magic Purse ani Wishing-Cap! The scenery by Mr. W. 
Beverley, arranged by Mr. Kobert Roxby. Characters yy 
Misses Hazlewood, A. Thomson, R. Leclercy, FE. fal- 
couer, C. Morgan; Messrs. G. Belmore, Barsvy, Fitz- 
james, G. Weston, H. Drayton, and Master P. Roselle. 
H. Boleno and Mr. C. Laurie, Clowns; Mr. W. A. 
Barnes and Mr. J. Morris, Pautaloons; Mr. Cormack 
and Mr. S. Saville, Harlequins; Mdme. Boleuoand Miss 
Laura Morgan, Columbines. The masks, &e¢, by 
Dykwynkyn.— Prices: Private Boxes, 2, 3, 4, and 6 
Guineas; Stalls, 7s; Dress Circle, 53; Virst Circle, 43 ; 
Upper Boxes, 2s 6d; Pit, 2s; Lower Gallery,1s; Upper 
Galery, 6d. No half-price. Performances commeuce 
at 7 aud terminate by 11. Box office open from 1) ull 
5 daily. Doors open at half-past 6. 














T. JAMES’S HALL.—Miss EMMA 
HARDINGE, the celebrated Extemporaneous Lec- 
turer, who has resided for the last ten years in the 
United States, will deliver an ORATION on AMERIVA, 
in St. James's Hall, ouSiATURDAY AFLERNOON, Jan. 
13, 1866, commencing at Three o'clock. Miss Hardinge 
has been lecturing in the United States on the great 
political, social, and other questions of the day, and has 
been everywhere greeted by vast aud mo.t euthusiascic 
audiences. During the campaign for the re-election of 
President Lincolu Miss Hardinge delivered thirty two 
orations in thirty-eight days. She also spoke the famous 
New York oration on Mr. Liucoln’s death. She speaks 
entirely extemporaneously, and is pronounced by the 
American press to be “the most wonderfully gifted aud 
eloquent of living orators.” Adimission—Area, 13; 
bale my, 23; stalls (reserved), 38. Tickets at Mitchell's, 
Boud street; at Cuappe'l’s, New Bond street ; of Keith, 
Prowse, aud Co., Cheapside: aud at Austin’s Ticket- 





| OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

New Optical Lecture, by Professor J. H. Pepper, 
eutilled ** Nali-Hours with Sir David Brews:er"— J. L. 
King, Esq., will tell the Cuarming Fairy Tule, “ The 
Dragon aud his Grandmother."—Herr Maju, the great 
Presiidigitateur-—-Mr. G. W. Jester, the Mau with Many 
Voices—Musical Entertainment of tobinsou Cruso: and 
his Man Friday, by Mr. F. Cliftou—The Royal Magic 
| ‘Lub, Second gracuious aistribution of thousands of 





Toys, &c., on tue Grand Juvenile Day, Wednesday, 
} Ja.uary 10, 1sté.— Admission to the whole of the 
| Enteriainment-, 13.—Open from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. 


OR £8,000.—-ROADWATER,| 





Next week will be published in 2 vols, 
TEN YEARS IN SARAWAK. By 


CHARLES Brooke, Tvan-Muda of Sarawak. With 
numerous Illustrations, and an Introduction by 
H.H, the Rajah Sir James Brooke. Uniform with 
Captain BbuRToN’s “ Mission to Dahomey.” 
TINsLey Brorners, 18 Catherine street, 








Now ready. 

The HISTORY of FRANCE UNDER 
the BOURBONS. By Cuarces Duke YONGE, 
Author of “ The History of the Royal Navy.” 

TrxsLey Brorners, 18 Catherine street. 





This day, at every Library, in 3 vols. 
HALF a MILLION of MONEY; a 
Novel. By Ametia B. Epwarps, Author of 
“ Barbara's History.” 
TinsLey Brorners, 18 Catherine street. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
MAXWELL DREWITT: a Novel. 
By the Author of “Too Much Aloue,"’ “ George 
Geith,” &c. 
TinsLEY Brotruers, 18 Catherine street. 





This day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
The OLD LEDGER: A Novel. By G. 
L. M. Srnavss. 
TinsLey Brornens, 18 Catherine street. 


Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
RUNNING the GAUNTLET. B 
Epvmunpb Yares, Author of “ Broken to Harness.” 
TinscLey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 





Ready this day, price 7s 6d. 
MODERN CHARACTERISTICS. A 
series of Essays from the Saturday Review. 
TinsLey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 


"This day is published, in 1 vol. 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS. Reprinted 
from All the Year Round, aid adapted for Evening 
Reading at Mechanics’ Institutes, Penny Reading 
Clubs, &c. By ANonew Hawt pay. 
Tins_Ley BrorHers, 18 Catherine street. 





: CHEAP EDILLON of MILDRED ARKELL. 
Tuis day is published, price 6s. 


MILDRED ARKELL. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of * Mast Lynne,” &c. 
Also, just published, uniform with the above in size 
and price. 

GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of “ Maxwell 
Drewitt.” 6s. ; 

TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author of “City and 
Suburb.” 6s. 

The WORLD in the CHURCH. By the Author of 


* George Geith.” 63 
TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of “ East Lynne,” 


&e. 8. 
DENIS DONNE. By the Author of “Theo Leigh.” 68. 
MAURICE DERING. By the Author of** Guy Living- 


stone.” 63. 

BORDER and BASTILLE. By the Author of 
** Maurice Dering.” 6s. : 

SWORD and GOWN. By the Author of “ Guy Living- 


stone.” 63. 
SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. 
Sala. 63 
ARNOLD’s LIFE of LORD MACAULAY. 7s 6d. 
Tins_ey Brorners, 18 Catherine street, 


By George Augustus 


This day is published, in 1 vol. 
A TRIP to BARBARY. By a Round- 
about Route, By GeorGe AUGUSTUS SALA. 
TINSLEY Buoruers, 18 Catherine street. 





New and Cheaper Edition, price 33 boards, 43 cloth. 
TWICE L O § T, 
AND OTHER TALES. 

By M. B. SMEDLEY, Avurnor or 
“A MERE STORY,” 

&e. 


Virrve Broruers and Co.,1 Amen Corner, London. 





Just publisued, demy 8vo., pp. 350, price 10s 6d. 
\ ORE SHELLS for the OCEAN. By 
i VALENTINE DURANT. 

Also, in February, by the same Author. 


A BOUQUET of FACT and FANCY. 


Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 





HIST.—A department of THE 
FIELD, the COUNrRY GENIrLEMAN’S 
NEWSPAPER, is devoted to Whist. Edited by * Caven- 
dish.” A copy in return for seven stamps inclosed to THE 
FLELD Otiice, 345 Strand. 


rp POULTRY YARD.—AII informa- 

tion on this subject in TH FIEKLD,—the 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER. Also the 
FARM and the GAKDEN. A copy in revucn for seven 
stamps, to Tlik FIELD Office, 316 Strand, 





HAT WILL THISCOST to PRINT ? 
\ is a thought often occu: ring to literary mea, pub- 
lic characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An 
immiedinte auswer to the inquiry may be obtained. A 
SPECIMEN BUOK of TYPES, aud iuformation for 
auihois, sent on application, by 

RICHARD BaRRetT, 13 Mark lane, London. 














ta agenesis 
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7s QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forthcom- 
ing Number of the ab »ve Pericdical must be forwarded to 
the Publisher by the 8h, and Bills by toe 10th inst. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
= EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 251. 

ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are re- 
quested to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS cannot be received 
later than THURSDAY next. 

London : Lonemans and Co., 39 Paternoster row, E.C. 











‘On Ist January. Price 2s. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. No. 
XVI. Edited by Geonce Henry Lewes. 
ConrentTs. 

Auguste Comte, By the Editor. 

Belton Estate. Chaps. XXXI-XXXII. By Anthony 
Trollope. 

Recollections of Java. By Sir John Bowring. 

America, France, and England. By Moncure D. Conway. 

Robertson of Brighton. By John Dennis. 

Religion and Philosophy Reconcikd in Prayer. By 
Marmion Savage. 

Industrial Co operation. By Frederic Harrison. 

Public Affairs. 

Varia. By the Editor. 

Critical Notices. By J.S. Watson, A. R. Vardy, John 
Dennis, and the Editor. 

Cuapman and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
A Jounal of Religious Thought and Life. 
NOTICE. 

The THEOLOGICAL REVIEW will, on and after 
the Ist of January, 1806, be published quarterly, on the 
Ist of January, April, July, and October. The price of 
each number, which will contain about 144 pages 8vo., 
will be 2s 6d, 





CONTENTS, JANDAPY, 1866. 
1—The Prophet Isaiah. By G. Vauce Smith, B.A., Ph.D. 
2— Robertson's Life and Letters. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. 
8—The Charities of Europe. By Edwin Smith, M.A. 
4—History of the Jewish Church, By Robert B. Drum- 
mond, B.A. 
5—Edward Irving. By C. Kegan Paul, B.A. 
6—University Education iu Ireland. By J. E. Cairnes, 
A 


M.A. 
7—Notices of Books. 
Publishers: Messrs. Wint1ams and Noroatr, Hen- 


rietta street, Covent garden, London ; 20 South Frederick 
street, Edinburgh. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 











w=” SERIES of the GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE. 
HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.— 
The NEW SERIES commenced with the Number 
for January. 
Brapevury, Evans, and Co., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 








HE BULLIONIST, a New Financial 


News; aper. Published this day (Saturday), price 


HE BULLIONIST; a Record of Fi- 
a nance, Commerce, and Political Economy, price 
HE BULLIONIST will be continued 
Weekly, on Saturdays, price 6d. 
HE BULLIONIST will contain Ori- 
ginal Articles on Finance, Commeice, aud Political 
Economy, by emineut Writers. 


6 Ne BULLIONIST, price 6d., is to be 
obtained of all News Agente, and at the BULLION- 
IST Office, 7 Finch Jaue, Cornhill, Loudon, E.C. 





ue CHURCH of OR SANMICHELE, 

FLORENCE—Warehousemen's Schools, — The 
first No. for the NEW YEAR of the BUILDER, an Ilus- 
trated Journal, devoted tothe Industrial and the Fine 
Arts, and Conducted by Mr. Geo. Godwin, F.R.S., will 
Contain—Fine Views of the Church of Or Sanmichele, 
Florence—The Warebousemen and Clerks’ Schools, ou 
the London and Brighton Railway—and the Congre- 
— Schools, Liscard, with plan—Papers on the 

apital of Italy—Rambling in Dublin—Something of 
Windsor—Architecture in Liverpool—Sheriffs’ Courts, 
Edinburgh—Old Aberdeen—Progress of Architecture 
and Building all over the Kingdom, and many other 
subjects, with all the News connected with the Arts. 
Construction, social improvement, and Senitary reform. 
S which the Builder is an especial organ. 4d., or by post 


1 York street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen.— 
Order early. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Co!d weather.—The sudden severity of 

the weather has sadly disturbed the general health. 
Affections of the throat aud chest are found in every 
household, and the quickest means of cure aie Holloway's 
renowned remedies. ‘Ihey prevent congestion, inflam- 
mation, ulceration, bronchitis, hoarseness, and cough. 
This soothing Ointment only requires to be well rubbed 
twice a day on the afflicted parts to effect an immediate 
and marked improvement in all the symptoms of disease. 
Both Ointment end Pills are devoid of danger. Both 
m ts are pounds of the finest balsams, 

hi A 








13 Great MaRLBoROUGH StTRkeET. 


HURST AND BLACKETTS 
NEW WORKS. 


—a 
ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. A Narrative of Capture 
and Captivity. By W. J. C. Moens. 2 vols., with 
Portraits and other I)b.strations, 21s. 
“Mr. Moens’ book ought to be widely read. It is well 
and vividly written, and is inteusely interesting.” —Star. 


FROM CADET to COLONEL: the 
Record of a Life of Active Service. By Major- 
General Sir ‘tnomas Searon, K.C.B. 2 vols., with 
Illustrations. 21s. 

“A delightful book.” —United Service Gazette. 

LODGE'’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1866, Under the especial patronage of 
Her Majesty, and corrected bythe Nobiliry. 35th 
Edition, 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
31s 6d., handsomely bound, gilt edges. 

“ The best existing peerage." —Herald, 
—_—o—— 
THE NEW NOVELS. 

A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 
“John Halifax,” “ Christian's Mistake," &c. 2 vols. 

MILLY’S HERO. By the Author of 
“ Grandmother's Money.” 3 vols. 

“A most interesting story.”"—Star. 

The CLYFFARDS of CLYFFE. By 
the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 vols. 

AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. 

“Superior to any of Mrs, Oliphant’s former works."— 

Atheneum. 

CHRONICLES of DARTMOOR. By 


Mrs. Marsa. 3 vols. 


WEALE'S SERIES. 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 

RUDIM: ‘TARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be seut on 

application to 

Virtue Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner, London- 





This day is published, 8vo. 6s. 
HE IDEAS of the DAY on POLICY. 


By Cuartes Buxton, M.A., M.P. 

“ Let any one who thinks that the old battle between Li- 
beral principles and Tory principles may have beeu fairly 
fought out in England without fear of revival, look at Mr. 
Charles Guxton's able and striking array of the conflicting 
principles cf policy still at work in the English mind on 
all political subjects, and then he will see how litte sign 
there is of any final and abs lute agreement even 
amongst Lord Stanley's favourites—sensible men of 
moderate opinions—as to the ome motives of political 

eee b : 
, 





action.” —Spect 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


NEW VOLUME of the BIBLIOfHECA CLASSICA. 
Now ready, in 8vo. Price 12s. cloth. 
THE ILIAD of HOMER, with English 
Notes. Books I to XII. By F. A. Pavey, M.A., 
Editor of * Hesiod,” ** Lschylus,” &c. 
London: Wauirraker and Vo., and Geonce BELL. 








Just published, in 4to., on tine paper, Part I. of 
I ELIQULE AQUITANIC., _ being 
Contributions to the Archeology and Paleon- 
tology of Périgord and the adjoining Provinces of 
Southern France. By Evovarp Larirer aud Henry 
CHRISTY. 

This work will be [lustrated with numerous well 
executed Lithographic Plates of the Weapons, Tvols, 
and Ornanentai Work, in Stune, Boue, and Horn, of 
the Prehistoric Cave-dwellers of Pévigord ; also of the 
Osseous Remains of the Contemp raneous Auimals. 

To be completed in about 20 Parts (price 33 6d each), 
to appear at short intervals. Euch Part will coutain 
Six Plates, besides Letterpress, 

H. Bailhére, publisher, 219 Regent street, London ; 
J. B. Buillitre and Fils, Rue tautefeuille, Paris ; C. 
Baiily-Bailliére, Piaza del Principe Alfonse, Madrid ; 
Baillitre Brothers, Broadway, New York; F. F. Ba:l- 
litre, Collins street East, Melbourne. 


POSE-OFFICE LONDON  DIREC- 
TORY for 1806. 67th Year. Now publishing. 
Prices of the work: the Complete Edition, price 50s, 
contains eleven distinct Directories, viz., Official, Street, 
Commercial, ‘Trades, Law Court, Parliameutury, Postal, 
City, Conveyance, aud Banking; the Smaller Edition, 
p ice 15s, coutains the Official, Commercial, Court, Par- 
lameutary, Postal, aud Baking ; the Smallest Edition, 
price 10s, with Map, comprises in two Alphabetical 
Lists, the Commercial aud Court, being the names and 
addresses of 151,000 persons, residing in Lundon, 
whether carrying ou busivuess or occupying a private 
residence. 

Also, now publishing, price 25s, BIRMINGHAM and 
the HARDWARE DISTRICT, with SH&FFIELD and 
its Suburbs. 

Ke.tiy and Co., Old Boswell court, St. Clement's, 
Sirand, W.C.; Simpxiy, Marsua.., aud Co. and all 
Booksellers, 


ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the incieasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and sons 
have so high a reputation, a iditional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 











intimately allied by nature and accurately 
art. They conduct to restoration and cure with un- 
fa:iing certainty, 





ployed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luaury in every drawing-roou, 





W. H. ALLEN & CO.'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
pecans 
CELEBRATED NAVAL and MILI- 


TARY TRIALS. By Perer Berke, Serjeant-at- 
Law, Author of “ Celebrated Trials Connec:ed with 
the Aristocracy,” and of “The Romances of the 
Forum," post 5vo., cloth. 103 6d. Ready. 
“This volume contains in a popular form a series of 
trials never before collected together, viz., those 
stirring and most remarkable judicial investigations 
which have been at various periods counected wth the 
Army ani Navy. It is thevefore presumed that the work 
cannot but prove deeply interesting to the general reader, 
and essentially instructive to all persons in or educat- 
ing for the British Naval and Military Services.” 


FRANZ SCHUBERT a Musical Bio- 
graphy from the German of Dr. Heinrich Kreissle 
von Hellbors. By Eowarp WILneRronce, Esq. 
Author of “Social Life in Munich,” post 8vo. 10s 6d, 

( Ready. 


HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE 
in INDIA, frem the Appointmeut of Lord Hardinge 
to the Political Extinction of the East India Com- 
pany, 1844 to 1862. Forming a Sequel to “ Thora- 
ton’s His:ory of India.” By Lionen. James Tror- 
TER, late of the 2ad Bengal Fusiliers. Vol I, 8vo. 
Price lés. 

*.* To be completed in 2 Volumes. 


GERMAN LIFE and MANNERS, as 
Seen in Saxony at the Present Day. With an 
Account of Village Life—Town L.ife—Fashionable 
Life—Domestic Life—Married Life—School and 
University Life, &., of Germany at the Present 
Time. Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the 
Student Customs at the University of Jena. By 
Henay Mayuew. A uew, revised, and cheap Edi- 


tion, post 8vv. 7s. 


The ENGLISH STAGE, from BEL- 
LERLON to EDMUND KEAN. Actors—Authore 
Audiences. By Dr. Dorax, F.S.A. A new, 
revised, and corrected Edition, pos: 8vo. 6s. 


The CHANNEL ISLANDS. By Pro- 
fessur D. T. Ansrep and Dr. R.G. Laraam. With 
numerous Illustrations in the best style of Wood 
Engraving, from Drawings by Paul J. Naftel. A 
new Edition, 8vo., cloth gilt, 16s. This work is got 
up in @ most elavorate style, aud is a handsome gift- 
book fur the coming season. 


HISTORY of the SEPOY WAR in 
INDIA, 1857-1858. By Joun Wittiam Kaye. 
Vol. L, Svo. Fourth Edition. Price 183. To be 
completed in 3 Volumes, 

The SCIENCE of HOME LIFE. By 
A.pert J. Bexnays, Professor of Chemistry at St 
‘Thomas's Hospital. Illustrated by 100 cuts, post 


8vo. Os. 
_—— 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8.W. 


BBAITEWAITES RETROSPECT.— 
New Volume for January 1, 1806, price 6s., contain- 
ing abstracts of all the most importuut Practical Matter 
for the last Half-Year. 

Also for the above period, separately, price 6d each. 

1. MIDWIFERY and DISEASES of WOMEN. 

2. The EYE. 

3. PATHOLOGY and TREATMENT of 
CHOLERA. 
By Witt1aM Brarrawarre, M.D., and Jawes Bratro- 

waite, M.D. 

London, Siurxin, Mars@ats, and Co.; Ediuburgh, 

OLIVER and Boxy; Duabliv, Hovess, Sura, aud Co, 








Beautifully illustrated, price 1s, by post 1s 1d. 
rNOMLINSON’S HANDY GUIDE- 

BOOK to BEN RHYDDING. With a Chapter 
on Hydrotherapeutics. 

“Man mars nature's work by meddling with it. In 
mé@dicinue this truth bas substituted fresh air, pure 
water, and exercise fur bleeding and purging.”"—C. 
Buxton, M.P. 

R. Harvwic«e, Piccadilly, Loudon. 


SEVENTY NINTH THOUSAND of ACION'S 
COOKERY-BOOK. 

Newly revised and much enlarged Edition, with addi- 

tional Plates and Woodcuts, price 7s 64 strongly bound. 


ODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE 
SVE FAMILIES reduced to a System of a-y Practice 
in a Series of carefully tested Keceipts, in which the 
Priuciples of Baron Liebig and other eminent writers 
have been as much as possible applied and explained. 
By Exiza Acroy. 

** A much e: larged edition of this useful collection of 
receipts has lately be-n published. The preface seems 
particularly worth atteution ; it depreca es the waste so 
common .n kiichens, yet shows good cookery wv bs de- 
sirable for persons of limited income as well as fur the 
wealthy.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

*,* Of this popular Cookery-Book 72,0)0 copies have 
been sold. 
London: Loxamans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


LD MOORE in his PENNY 
ALMANACK for 1806 says that the year will be 
fertile in great and important events; its fruits and its 
facts will staud out iu bold r. lief in the recorded inci- 
dents of tue future. From Luda, from America, aud 
from Frauce there will come news preguaut of interest 
to the New Parliament and to the people.—S.11 by all 
Booksellers aud Newsmen tiroughoiwt the B.itish 
E:npire. 








| 
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MR. BORROWS WILD WALES. 
Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo., 6s. 


wtituLuodD W AL E S: 


ITS PEOPLE, LANGUAGE, AND SCENERY. 
By GEORGE BORROW, Author of the “Bible in Spain.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








NEW NOVEL. 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


HIDDEN DEPT Hi S. 


“This book is not a work of fiction, in the ordinary acceptation of the term; if it were, it would be worse than 
useless, for the hidden depths, of which it reveals a glimpse, are no fit subjects for a romauce.”"—Preface. 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 








NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GEORGE GEITH,” &c. 


THE RACE FOR WEALT i, 


COMMENCES THIS DAY IN 


ONCE A WEEK. ; 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 








NEW SUNDAY PAPER. 
To-morrow will be published, price 5d., stamped 6d., the First Number of 


THE SUNDAY GAZETTE. 


The SUNDAY GAZETTE, it is hoped, will be found to possess all the recommendations of a 
first-class journal. It will contain authentic Political Information ; all News by Special Reports 
and Telegrams, up to the time of publication; Original Articles upon the topics of the day ; com- 
prehensive Monetary and Commercial News; discriminating Criticisms upon Books, Theatres, 
and the Arts; together with features of a Social and professional kind, which, it is believed, will 
render it acceptable to the educated classes. 

The SUNDAY GAZETTE will be published on the Morning of Sunday, in time for early dis- 
tribution in London and its vicinity, and for the morning trains. 

Business communications to be addressed to the Publisher, W. T. MARCHANT, 16 Wel- 
lington street North, Strand, W.C. 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
{llustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 


OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
TOBACCO, SNUFF, and CIGARS HAVANNAH CIGARS 
Imported by the 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


LIST OF PRICES 


From One Penny upwards. Sent free on application. 
Discount allowed on all orders of—£1, 5 per cent.; £10, 10 per cent.—All orders of or above £1 
sent immediately, carriage free, to any railway station in the United Kingdom. 


Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 109 Strand, London, W.C.—R. SMITH, Manager. 


Manufactured by the 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


CIGARS 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 





Names of the principal Writers who will contribute (o 
the ART-JOURNAL for 1366:— 

John Ruskin, M.A. Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 

Peter Cunningham, F.S8.A.| Ilewellyun Jewitt, F.S8.A. 

William Chaffers, F.S.A. Dr. Crace Calvert, F.R.S. 

Mrs. Bury Palliser. I. W. Fairholt, F.S.A, 

Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Henry sags F.S.A,. 

J, Beavington Atkinson. | W.P. Bayley. 

Rev. ’. L. Cutts, M.A. Rev. C harles . Seuall, M.A. 

James Datforne. | S. C. Hall, F.S.A, 

The Line Engravings to be pint in the series 
for the ensuing year will be from paintings and sculp- 
ture by the following celebrated artists :— 

W. P. Frith, R.A. , J, N. Paton, R.S.A, 
T. Webs:er, R.A. J. C. Miller. 


J. R. Herbert, > A. | W. Hemsley. 
W. E. Frost, R.. | J. H. S. Mann. 
J. H. Foley, IA. | W. W. Story. 
J. Philip, R.A. | R. Monti. 

P. F. Poole, R.A. } J. Edwards. 
A. Elmore, R.A. 5. Durham. 

F. R. Lee, R.A. | C. Baxter. 

F. Goodall, R.A. G. Halse. 
T.S. Cooper, R.A. H. Bright. 

T. Faed, R.A. J. F. Hering. 


R. Gavin, R.S.A. and others. 


The Part for JANUARY, 1866, price 2s 6d, will contain 
the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS:— 
1—The ORPHAN, by P. Lightfoot, after T. Faed, R.A. 
2—PH(E BE MAYIFLOWER, by C. H. Jeens, after R. 
Gavin, R.S.A. 
8—The SLEEP of SORROW ani the DREAM of JOY, 
by R. W. Stodart, atter R. Monti. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

1—John Ruskin, M.A—The Cestus of Aglaia. 

2—Philip Gilbert Hamerton.—Liber Memorialis. L— 
On the Artistic Observation of Nature. 

38—William Chaffers, F.S.A.—Glass; its Manufacture 
and Examples. I.—Ancient Glass, with 17 Ex- 
ainples. 

4—Mrs. Bury Palliser.—Historic Devices and Badges. 
I11.—The Medici, with 17 Illustrations. 

5—James Dafforne——Modern Painters of Belgium. 
I—Nicaise de Keyser, with copies trom three of his 
works, 

6—Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A.—The Albert Chapel in 
Windsor Castle. 

7—S. C. Hall, F.S.A., and Mrs. Hall.—The Authors of 
the Age. XIV.—Robert Southey, with 5 KWngray- 
ings. 

BA Substitute for Wood Engraving, witha specimen 
production. 

9—Bordeaux and its Art-Exhibition of 1865. 

10—Royal Scottish Academy. 

1l—Art in Gold. 

12—The Chapter-house of Westminster Abbey. 

13—Pictorial Mosaic Decorations for the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. 

14—Winter Exhibition of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, &c., &e. 

London: VirTUB and Co., 26 Ivy lane. 


PULPIT ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Now ready, cloth, red edges, price 12s. 
ARABLE;; or, Divine Poesy: Ilustra- 
tions in Theology and Morals. By te Rev. 8. A. 


Beara. 
Can also be had in 12 One-Shilliug Parts. 


London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. Collected by Exiza 
Cook. 
“ A rich and varied collection.”—Morning Star. 
‘Open it where you will, and some idea worth the 
ies sparkles before you with radiant freshness.”"— 
Sun. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33. 6d. 
OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Snonrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
she never found so many nice things in one book before.” 
—ZJllustrated Times. 

“It will os aap among all classes, and at ull sea- 
sons be welcome... -These beautiful pages, 400 in 
number, form the sum total of all thatis pure, beautiful, 
and ennobling.”—British Standard. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, I.C. 








BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


PACKETS, 8p.; TINS, 1s. 
WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 


Recommended for Children’s Diet. 


OSPEL PAGANISM; or, Reason’s 
Revolt Agaiust the Kevealed. 1 vol. Price is. 

“ ....1s entitled to credit for one act at least; ins:ead 
of dissembling and cloaking his intent, as is the practice 
with some of our modern Church reformers, he has only 
said what they would say if they dared.” — Oxford 
seas Herald. 
--Has the audacity to appeal to the intelligence 
of the age. "— Public Opinion. 
“ ....Ideas which are fast becoming the thoug its uf 
every oue.”—Anthropological Review. 
F. FARRAH, 282 Strand. 














LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and l 34th Edition, price 6d. and 1s, lr 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all TEUROTONICS or, the Art of | 
Latest Information regarding the Services™-Notesou al | I : a +g Nerves, —_ ning Remarks | 
a on the Influence « ne Nervous System upon e 

Indian toples likely to interest those who have residet Human Economy, with Ulustratiois of a New Mode of 


i dia ba rend hare Published fur tee a | Zeastmnens fer Covents Uteenats, Mersenenenn, eiity, | 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; | 

specimen copy, 6d. | Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps | 
London: Wa. H. Aten & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. | from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N. | 


Low Spiri's, Indigestion, &c. By D. Narize, M.D 


Imperial 16mo., 826 pages, cloth, 103 6d, half morocco. 133. 

HE STUDENT'S ENGLISH DIC- 

TIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, 

and EXPLANATORY. Prepared sp cially for the U-e of 

Colleges and Advanced Schools. By JouwNn OGiLviE, 
LL.D. With about 300 Engravings on Wood. 

“ Altogether this is, we think, a very commendale 
work, He who relies on it will hardly ever find himself 
mistaken.”"—Daily News. 

London: Biackiée and Son, 44 Pateraoster row. 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, Second Edition, carefully revised, 
4to. c'oth, price £1 5s. 


ENGLISH, HEBREW, and 
CHALDEF, LEXICON and CONCORDANCE, 
the more Correct Understardng of the Engli 
Translation of the Old Testament, by reference to 
the Original Hebrew, by Witistam Witson, D.1., 
Canon of Winche-ter, late Fel ow of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

The aim of this work is, that it should be useful to 
clergymen, and all persons engaged in the study of the 
Bible, even when they d> not possess a knowledge of 
Hebrew, while able Hebrew scholurs have borne testi- 
mony to the help they themselves have found in it. 


ECCE HOMO. A Survey of the Life 
and Work of Jesus Christ. 8vo. cloth. 10s 6d. 

“A very original and remarkalle book, full of striking 
thought and delicate perception; a book that has 
realized with wonderful vigour and freshness—with far 
more power than Neander, and far more both of power 
and truth than Renan and Strauss—the historical mag- 
nitude of Christ’s work, and which: heve and there gives 
us readings of the finest kind of the probable motive of 
His individual words and actions.”"—Spectator. 


The GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION. 
Thoughts on its Relwtion to Reason and His:ory. 
By Bb. F, Westcorr, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Feap. Svo. cloth. Price 4s 6d. 


The VOICE of GOD in the PSALMS. 
A Course of Sermons. By GRANVILLE Founk;, 
Rector of Broughton, Author of “ Village Sermons 
by we Rector.” Crown 8vo. cloth. 
6s 6d. 





Macmitxian and Co., London. 





This day is published, 2 vols. large 8vo. cloth, price 3us. 

BRITTON. The French Text Care- 
fully Revised, with an Mngli-h Translation, Intro- 
duction, and Notes. By Fraxcits Moraan Nicuo.s, 
M.A., of Linecla’s Inn, Barrister-at Law, formerly 
Feliow of Wadham College. 

Oyford: Printed at the Clarendon Presa, aad published 
by Macwrinian and Co., Loidon, Pabl shers t> the 
University. 

A COMPLETELY NEW NOVEL 

Tn 2 vols, pos: 8vo. Prive 128 eloth. we'l prin eL. 

DOCTOR WELD;; or, the Web of Life. 
By M. M. Beil, Aut. or of * Doels, not Words,’ 
* The Secret of a Lite,’ &e. 

London: Freperick Warne and Co., Vedford street, 

Covent Garden. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED 4“ 30P. 
In post 8vo, Price 53. cloth gilt; or with gilt edges, 
bevelled boards, 64 
ZESOP’'S FABLES. Translated into 
English by Samurn Croxan,, D.D. With New 
Applications, &¢., by the Rev. George Fyler Towns- 
hend, Nditorof* The Arabian Nights. ’ 
London: Freperick Warye and Co., Bedford sti® et 
Covent Garden. 


ot 








A FIRST-CLASS BOOK for BOYS. 

In imperisl I6mo. Price 33 tl cloth, gilt edges; or 

with the Plates coloured, 5s. 

KING ARTHUR, and the KNIGHTS 
of the ROUND TABLE. With 4 choice Iilustra- 
tions, by G. H. Thomnus. 

London: Freprrick Wanne, and Co., Bedford street 

Covent Garden. 

A VERY SUCCESSFUI. CHILD'S BOOK. —New 

Iedition. 

In oblong 8vo. Price 3s 61 boards, with a new covers 
or with the Plates fully coloured in a good style, 6s. 
LEAR'S BOOK of NONSENSE. With 

page Piates. Also now ready, in 3 divisions, plain, 

ls each, or coloure |, 2s, the People’s Edition, stuf 
wrapper. With 353 Plites in each. 
London : 
Covent Garden. 





Now ready, with por rait,crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN GRONOW’'S LAST RECOL- 
LECTIONS. 

Being the Fourth and? Pinel Volume of his Anecdotes 
and Keminisecuces. 


Surrn, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill 











Now ready, new and ¢ caper Edition, L vol. crown 8vo, 


IN THE SILVER AGE 
By Hoime Ler. 
Surrn, Ever, and Co., 65 Combhil’. 


NUVEL. 


ready, posi Svo. 


NEW 
Now 
TANGLED W E F T. 
Two Stories. By Many L. Bore. 
Sairu, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
This day is published, b-autifally bound, from a design 
by John Leighton, price 103 td. 
\ RS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LEC- 
i TURES. lastrated with a Chromolithograph, 
and many Woudcut-, by CuarLes KEENE. 
*,* A few extra copies, handsomely bound in morocco, 
Specially alapted for Presents, price 21s, 


Brapovry, Evans, aid C.. 11 Bouverie street, EC. 


Freverick Wauxs and Co., Belford street, | 


Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. have the pleasure of announcing 
that they hope to publish Mr. BAKER'S important Book, “The 
ALBERT NYANZA, GREAT BASIN of the NILE, and 

| EXPLORATIONS at the NILE SOURCES,” in the course of 

the Spring. 


Sir Roderick Murchison, Bart., in introducing Mr. Baker to the Ge ographical Society, 


| characterized these Explorations as * bold and eminently successful ; his sketches of scenery 

| and of the inhabitants as * of the highest interest ;” and remarked on the romance attached to 

| this journey from the fact * that in all his arduous and perilons travels he was accompanied 

j by Mrs. Baker, who, by her conduct, has shown what the wife of a gallant explorer can 

| accomplish in duty to her hushand.” 

The Work will be Illustrated by Wood Engravings and Chromo- 
Lithographs from Myr. Baker's Sketches, and also contain a new 
Map of the Route taken by him. 

16 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
A NARRATIVE of a YEARS JOURNEY THROUGH 

CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-3. By William 

Gifford Palgrave, late of the 8th Regiment Bombay NA. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
with a Portrait of the Author, Map, and Plans illustrating the route. Price 28s. 
Third Edition. 

LETTERS from EGYPT. By Lady Dufi-Gordon. 

Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 8s 6d. Third Edition. 
CAWNPORE. By G. O. Trevelyan, M.P. 
Plan of Cawnpore. New and Cheaper Edition, revised and corrected. 
8ro., cloth. Price 6s. 
(Macmillan's Stv-Shilling Series of Popular Works.) 





1863-65. 


Illustrated with a 


Crown 





By the same Author. 
The COMPETITION WALLAH. A New and Cheaper Edi- 


With Omissions and Corrections. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. Uni- 


tion, 
form with * Cawnpore. 
(Muvemillan’'s Siv-Shilling Series of Popular Works.) 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





‘“‘ As indispensable as ‘ Bradshaw.’ "—TimEs. 


THIRD ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
THE 


STATESMAN’S YEAR- BOOK. 


A STATISTICAL, GENEALOGICAL, and HISTORICAL 
ACCOUNT of the STATES and SOVEREIGNS of the C1IV1- 
LIZED WORLD for the YEAR 1866. 

By FREDERIOK MARTIN. 


The STATESMAN’'S YEAR-BOOK for 1866, by Frederick Martin, contains a vast amount of 
new and original matter, in addition to the revised and corrected statistics of all nations, given 
in the last edition, and described by the Jimes as “a chart and calendar of the progress of the 
world.” Prefixed to the new edition are a series of tables of comparative statistics, showing, at 
a glance, the public revenue and expenditure of the leading States of the world, the density of 
population, the cost of government, the burthen of the public debts, the maintenance of the 
reigning families, the strength and cost of the standing Armies, and a variety of other interest - 
ing statistics. The chief markets of the United Kingdom are likewise illustrated in this series, 
| showing the consumption of British produce per head* of population among the chief nations 
on the globe. 

It may truly be asserted that there is not a work in existence containing the same amount o! 
statistical, historical, and biographical information as the STATESMAN’S YE AR-BOOK ; or, to 
quote a notice in the Spectator—* There is not another publication containing such an analysis 
of the collected blue-books of the world.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW YEAR—NOTICE. 


All the BEST NEW BOOKS are provided in large numbers for the Use of Sub- 
cribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and Arrangements avi 
made with the Leading Publishers for an ample supply of all the Principal Forti- 
coming Books as they appear. 

FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 

Class B Subscription—Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 

MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street, London. 
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THE 
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[January 6, 1866. 





Now ready, No. I. of 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN A MONTH. 


ContTeENTS. 
1. RITUALISM and the ECCLESIASTICAL | 5. EDUCATION and SCHOOL. 


LAW. By BensgAmin SHAw, M.A. — 
. Ay y 6. Dr. PUSEY on the PROPHET DANIEL. B 
2. The PHILOSOPHY of the CONDITIONED the Rev. J. J. Stewart Perowseg, B.D. . 


—Sir William Hamilton and John Stuart 
7. INDIAN QUESTIONS. 


Mill. 
3. MODERN GREECE. By E. H. Busscry, M.A. : ; 

4. ANCILLA DOMINI: Thoughts on Christian | &* SUNDAY. By the Rev. E. H. Prumprre, 
Art. By the Rev. Rp. St. Joun Tyrwutrt, ar 


9. NOTICES of BOOKS. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 
And Sold by all Booksellers. 





Immediately, at all Libraries. 


THE WORKMAN AND THE FRANCHISE. 


REPRESENTATION AND EDUCATION. 
CHAPTERS ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A. 
DEMY OCTAVO. 
*,* A People’s Edition of this Work is in preparation. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 


ON 


By 





Now in Circulation at all Libraries. 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: 
A WOMAN’S LOT IN THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 
3 vols. feap. 8vo. 18s. 


‘“* A beautiful story, full cf high, pure feeling, and brightened by many brilliant descrip.ions of thrilling scenes.” 


—Morning Star. 2 L ’ 
** By a minvuteness of detail, graphic but not tedious, the author charms us immediately into keen interest in the 


scenes and sympathy with the characters of the story.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Tt is @ story that not only interests us in the perusal, but that interests us still more in turning over the 
leaves the second and third time to catch the touches which we had missed in the first interest of the tale. There 


seems to us real genius in the book.” —Spectator. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 





This day. 


ALFRED HAGART’S HOUSEHOLD. 
By ALEXANDER SMITH. 
Feap. 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 














NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘BELLA DONNA” AND ‘“‘NEVER 
FORGOTTEN.” 


Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


JENNY BELL. A Novel. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., Author 


of “ Bella Donna” and “ Never Forgotten.” 


a 
ALSO, NOW READY, THE FOLLOWING :— 
FLORENCE MARRYAT'S NEW NOVEL. MAJOR PETER. By the Author of 
WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 3 “Lord Lynn's Wife” and “ Lady Flavia.” In 3 
vols. post 8vo. vols. post Svo. 


d Edition of HOW WILL it 
— A ian a, Me STRICKLAND, Author The CYPRESSES. A Novel By the 


of the “ Lives of the Queens of England.” 3 vols. Author of“ Caste” and “ Mr. Arle.” 2 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 








WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
—_—j—— 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of NATURAL 
HISTORY. A New Series. 2 vols. Illustrations. 21s. 

TIMBSS CLUB LIFE of LONDON. 2 vols, 21s. 

EMMELINE LOTT’S HAREM LIFE in the EAST ; or, the 
English Governess in Egypt. Second Edition. 21s. 


Miss EYRE’S OVER the PYRENEES into SPAIN. Post 
8vo. 12s. 

PERCY FITZGERALD'S CHARLES LAMB: His Friends, 
His Haunts, and His Books. Imperial 16mo., with Portrait. 7s 6d. 


ADMIRAL COLLIERS FRANCE on the EVE of the 
GREAT REVOLUTION. 8vo. Portrait. 10s 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 











NEW WORKS. 


—o——— 


MISS BERRY’S JOURNALS and 
CORRESPONDENCE. Second Edition, revised 
and coriected ; with 3 Portraits. 3 vols. 8vo. 423. 

[On Thursdsy next. 


2. 
DIARY of the Right Hon. W. WIND- 
HAM, M.P., 1783—18v9. Edited by Mrs. Henry 
Banrinc. 1 vol. 8vo. [Just ready. 


3. 


Lord MACAULAY'’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. Cabinet Edition, complete in 8 yols., 
with Portrait. 42s. 


4. 
Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 


HISTORICAL KSSAYS. Latest Editions. 3 vols. 
8vo., 368; 3 vols. feip, 21s; 1 vol., 218; and 2 
vols. crown 8vo. (People’s Edition) 8s. 


5. 
Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of 
ANCIENT ROME. Two Editions. I. With Ivr 
- The Armada, 4:. 6d. II. Illustrated by G. Scharf. 
2ls. 


6. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Joun SruaRr MILL, M.P. Library 
Edition (the Sixth). 2 vols. 8vo, 303. People’s 
Edition. Il voi. 5s. 


7. 
Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 
MADONNA. Third Edition. 27 Etchings, 165 
Woodcuts. lvol. 21:. 


8. 

The CHURCH and the WORLD: 
Essays on Questions of the Day. By Varieus 
Wiiters. Edited by the Rev. Onpy Suipiey, M.A, 

[ Shortly. 


9. 
EVERY-DAY SCRIPTURE DIFFI- 


CULIIES. Part IL Readings on the Gospels of 
St. Luke and St. John. By J. FE. Prescott, M.A. 
8vo. 9s. 


10. 


Bishop ELLICOTT'’S COMMENTARY, 
Critical and Grammatical, on ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE 
tothe EPHESIANS. Third Edition. 8s, 6d. 


ll. 

Bishop HAROLD BROWNE'S EX- 
POSITION, Historical and Doctrinal, of the 
THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. Seventh Edition. 
lés, 

12. 
FROM MATTER to SPIRIT. BY 


Sopma FE. pE Moroay. With a Preface by Pro- 
fessor De Mogcan. Post 8vo. &8 6d. 
13. 


BEATEN TRACKS; or, Pen and Pen- 
cil Sketches in Italy. By the Authoress of ‘A 
Voyage en Zigzag.’ 200 characteristic Sketches of 
Costumes, Scenery, &c. Svo. 16s. 

14. 

The GLADIATORS; a Tale of Rome 
and Judwa. By G. J. Wnyre MELVILLE. 1 voL 
Edition, with Frontispiece. 5s. 


15. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 
LEDGE, re-edited by Woopwarp, Morais, aud 
Hvuaues, (1!2th Thousand). Feap. 10s. 

16. 

The TREASURY of BOTANY. Edited 
by J. Linpiey, F.R.S., and T. Moore, F.LS. 
20 Plates and 271 Woodcuts. 2 Parts, fexp. 20s. 

[ Now ready. 
17. 

YOUATT’S Work on the HORSE, re- 
vised aud enlarged by WaLker Watson, M.R.C.V.S. 
Woodeuts by W. Harvey. Svo. 128 6d. 

13. 

HEAT considered as a MODE of MO- 
TION. By Profess Joun TYNDALL, LL. D., F.R.S. 
Revised Edition, 1)1 Woodcuts. lvol. 12s 6d. 

19. 

W. FAIRBAIRN'S Treatise on MILLS 
and MILLWORK, fully Illustrated. 2 vols. Revised 
Editions of both Volumes, price 16s each. 

20. 


SANSKRIT - ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY. By Professor Benrey, of the University of 
Gottingen. 8vo. £2 12s éd. [Next week. 


- 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 
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